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Arr. I. — An American Biographical Dictionary, contain- 
ing an Account of the Lives, Characters, and Writings 
of the most Eminent Persons in North America, from its 
First Settlement, and a Summary of the History of the 
several Colonies and of the United States. By Witu1am 
Auten, D. D., President of Bowdoin College, &c. 2d 
Edition. Boston. William Hyde & Co. 1832. 


Ir is now nearly a quarter of a century since the first edi- 
tion of this work was published. During this time which so 
nearly closes the estimated period of one generation, most 
of those who held eminent and responsible stations st the 
beginning, have either retired from active duties, or passed 
from a life of labor and probation to that of final retribution. 
A great amount of materials, therefore, must have accumu- 
lated since the year 1809, when the work first appeared ; a 
work which we have always regarded as one of great value. 
In making this estimate the question is not, whether the 
book as it first appeared was as good as it might be, or even 
whether it was as good as we had a right to expect. It was 
a book which was wanted, and such as no one before had 
seen fit to make; and therefore, whatever were its defects 
and faults, if it contained the essential qualities of a good book 
of its kind, it was entitled to respect, and its author might 
justly claim the ground which it covered as his own, from 
the mere circumstance of preoccupancy. While, by the long 
interval that has passed between the editions of his work, 
we are authorized to look for all the improvements in it 
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which Dr. Allen’s own researches and the criticisms upon it 
by others might enable him to make, this same interval, and 
uninterrupted possession of his literary property, might well 
give him a feeling of security. 

Here it is natural to ask what the author accomplished in 
the first edition, and to compare the second with it so far as 
to form some approximation towards an estimate of its rela- 
tive value. In doing this the following account from his 
Preface to the second edition affords us some assistance. 


** The first edition was the first general collection of Ameri- 
can biography ever published ; and it is still the largest work 
of the kind which has appeared. In the Prospectus of this 
second edition it was proposed to print seven hundred and 
fifty pages, and it was thought that the separate Biographical 
notices would amount to about one thousand two hundred, be- 
ing about five hundred more than are contained in the first 
edition. But the book has reached the unwieldy size of eight 
hundred and eight pages, and the Biographical articles exceed 
one thousand eight hundred, presenting an account of more 
than a thousand individuals, not mentioned in Lord’s edition 
of Lempriere, and of about one thousand six hundred not found 
in the first ten volumes of the ‘ Encyclopedia Americana.’ Yet 
the author has been obliged to exclude accounts of many per- 
sons, of whom he would willingly have said something. If he 
has at times misjudged in his exclusions and admissions; yet 
for some omissions an apology will be found in the difficulty of 
obtaining intelligence, as well as in oversight, which could 
hardly fail to occur in a work of such extent.” Preface to the 
Second Edition, p. vii. 


Such is the history of this Dictionary in regard to the 
number and quantity of the articles. 'The amount of infor- 
mation which they convey is very great, and we have read 
few of the accounts given of the most prominent characters 
which are commemorated in its pages, without feeling thank- 
ful for a work that pertains almost wholly to these United 
States, and that it proceeds from one so competent to do 
justice to his subjects. His biographical sketches of those 
who were distinguished in the war of the American Revolu- 
tion both in the senate and in the field, and who continued 
afterwards to be prominent characters, and came to hold 
respectable stations during the formation of our political in- 
stitutions, and when they became settled, are many of them 
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excellent. A great portion of these men, who, from con- 
flicting theories respecting constitutions of government, and 
diversity of opinions and feelings growing out of our foreign 
relations, became divided into two great political parties, 
have died within the last twenty years, and with them, 
though not as a consequence, have died the strife and bitter- 
ness which existed between their respective adherents. Dr. 
Allen has given sketches of the history of these illustrious 
men which are worthy of high praise. He manifests an 
impartiality that cannot be too highly appreciated. ‘These 
sketches embrace brief details of the deeds and opinions of 
great men, such as are recorded in authentic documents, or 
handed down by well-known and uncontradicted traditions. 
We perceive nothing of exaggeration, nothing of the author’s 
own opinions and speculations, but only facts, well arranged 
well chronicled facts, such as belong to history, and such as 
furnish a very convenient summary for reference. In weigh- 
ing the moral worth of these distinguished persons we mark 
the same unbiassed judgment and candor of the author. It 
is very possible that those who are most thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the political history of the United States may 
find inaccuracies which have escaped us ;— we pretend not 
to vouch for the immaculate character of these biographical 
outlines, but only to give our own impressions from a gen- 
eral knowledge of events. 

There is in the author’s account of Fisher Ames what 
we should deem an incautious statement respecting the reli- 
gious character of that great and delightful man. It is said, 
that “his views of the doctrines of religion were generally 
Calvinistic.”’ It is not said how generally, or in what particu- 
lars his views were Calvinistic, nor upon what authority the 
assertion rests. It was doubtless intended for praise and to 
serve a good purpose ; but the author could not be ignorant 
that this statement which appeared in the first as well as 
second edition of his work was, to say the least, disputed. 
A writer in “ The Monthly Anthology,” in a review of the 
first edition of Dr. Allen’s Dictionary, a writer who was 
intimately acquainted with Mr. Ames, and who is rarely 
surpassed in candor, says of the biographer’s statement, — 
«This is praise which Mr. Ames did not deserve, unless a 
a man can be Calvinistic without receiving one of the pecu- 
liarities of Calvinism ; and even whilst he rejects them. Not 
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a single distinguishing feature of this system marked his theo- 
logical sentiments. Its appropriate turn of phrase he never 
used nor approved. He honored talents, learning, and piety 
not less in the highly orthodox than in others ; but he would 
have been astonished and disgusted to find himself monopo- 
lized by a sect, whom he valued solely for what they held 
and taught in common with several others ; and merely for- 
bore in the particulars in which they differed. The biogra- 
pher refers to three printed documents, but on this point 
appears to give credit to one. ‘The account of Mr. Ames’s 
life prefixed to his works, and the Eulogy of his friend Mr. 
Dexter, plainly enough contradict the statement in the Dic- 
tionary. ‘The author should in such a case have given both 
accounts or none. A maker of lives is not permitted to esti- 
mate testimony according to his own taste ; to disregard the 
weight and consider only the quality of evidence, rejecting 
the authentic because he finds the agreeable.” Monthly 
Anthology, August 1810, Vol. 1X. p. 125. 

Now we regard it as a matter of very little consequence 
to the public that the peculiar religious opinions of eminent 
men should be made known, even if they are ever so well 
ascertained ; but it is of great consequence that if they are 
stated at all, they should be stated correctly, more for the 
sake of truth, and what is due to the dead, and those near 
connexions who are most deeply interested in such memo- 
rials, than for the community at large. ‘There are much 
more satisfactory ways of showing the moral and religious 
worth of great men than by forcing them into the ranks of a 
party in which they never enlisted; and a person should 
seldom if ever be placed in a particular school of theology, 
unless the facts are recorded by the individual himself, or 
made known by him to the biographer without the aid of 
reports, or the intervention of a third person. We speak 
particularly of a biographical dictionary, which is necessarily 
so comprehensive in regard both to the number and various 
characters and pursuits of the persons commemorated, and 
to the number, and different opinions and tastes, of the read- 
ers. The biography of one person, or of a few persons, 
may be expressly intended to aid and illustrate some special 
cause, and to give to a party or sect, what is not intended 
for mankind ; yet the object should be kept distinct, and be 
freely avowed. [But this is not becoming in a general biog- 
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raphy; and we do not find that Dr. Allen has thus gone out 
of his way to promote the cause of more than one sect by 
means of this poor instrument, — the authority of names and 
general character. 

We may as well mention here as in any place another 
statement which shows a want of sufficient caution on the 
part of our author. In the account of the Rev. William 
Emerson of Boston, it is said, that ‘in the year 1804, he 
engaged in the labor of conducting ‘The Monthly Antholo- 
gy,’ a literary journal, which opposed the orthodox or Cal- 
vinistic views of the Christian religion.” ‘Two things are 
objectionable in this short sentence, first, the implication that 
a prominent object of the Anthology, and the only object par- 
ticularly designated by the biographer, was to oppose Calvin- 
ism. Now the simple fact is, that the work, during the short 
time in which it could be properly said to be in Mr. Emer- 
son’s hands as sole editor, contains no opposition to Calvin- 
istic views of religion, properly so called. ‘The second ob- 
jection to the author’s statement is, that he has placed no 
limits to the continuance of Mr. Emerson’s office of editor, 
thus making him liable to be regarded as the responsible 
editor of the work for nearly the whole period of its continu- 
ance, for it expired only one month after the death of Mr. 
Emerson. 

The truth is, that “The Monthly Anthology” was at no 
time the vehicle of religious controversy. Its pages were 
never open to those who would pull down one sect and 
build up another. In the second volume (1805) there are 
some severe strictures upon a sermon which no one who 
calls himself a Calvinist would now defend, either in its let- 
ter or spirit, and also remarks on a pamphlet respecting the 
Hollis foundation for a Professorship of Theology in Harvard 
College, in which the writer defends the construction given 
to the founder’s words, by the government of the College 
on which the election of a Professor devolved. But neither 
of these articles has any thing to do with “ opposition to 
Calvinistic views of the Christian religion.” And the con- 
ductors of the work might well say, both in looking back 
upon what had been done in the two first volumes, and in 
their promises for the future, —‘‘ We feel ourselves pledged 
to the support of no [theological] system ; and when any 
theological work passes under our examination, it will only 
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be in the regular survey of the literature of our country.” 
If the Anthology were then fairly open to such a charge as 
is made against it by Dr. Allen, it would have been a strange 
instance of audacity to disclaim such an object as is alleged. 
Still more audacious would it have been in the Editors, at 
the close of their labors, when they frankly acknowledged 
their faults, and pleaded their supposed merits, to have said 
what we here subjoin to these remarks, if they had made it 
any part of their business to ‘‘ oppose the orthodox or Cal- 
vinistic views of the Christian religion.” Here is what they 
say: “We claim also this merit, that we have never lent 
ourselves to the service of any party, political or theological ; 
we have never courted the suffrages of the great vulgar, nor 
attempted to enlist the prejudices of the small; have never 
felt, in any discussion in which we have been engaged, that 
we had any other cause to serve than that of truth and good 
learning.” 

We are glad to find that Dr. Allen has modified one of 
his opinions, or judgments, which he expressed without any 
qualification in his first edition. In his biography of the 
celebrated Jonathan Edwards, speaking of the ‘‘ Essay on 
the Freedom of the Will,” by that divine, he affirmed that 
‘‘ those who embrace the Calvinistic sentiments, think that 
he has for ever settled the controversy with the Arminians by 
demonstrating the falsity and absurdity of their principles.” 
Thus promptly did the author in 1809, fix the seal of repro- 
bation for error and stupidity upon the whole body of Ar- 
minians. How stands the matter in 1832? The seal is bro- 
ken up ; they are allowed a hearing, and it is found that the 
key-stone of their whole system is the same which is claimed 
by no small portion of Calvinists. Thus it is, when the fabric 
is examined, no partition-wall is discovered. Dr. Allen’s last 
thoughts upon this subject are as follows : 

‘Those who embrace the Calvinistic sentiments have been 
accustomed to say that he [Dr. Edward’s] has for ever set- 
tled the controversy with the Arminians by demonstrating 
the [‘ falsity and’ omitted] absurdity of their principles.” 

The author does not stop here, as he did in his former 
edition, nor content himself with this important qualification 
of his first judgment. He proceeds to make the following 
statement : 
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*‘ There are those attached to the general theological doc- 
trines embraced by Edwards, who think that the unavoidable 
consequences of his metaphysical argument are so contradic- 
tory to the common judgment of mankind, as to authorize any 
one ‘ boldly to cut asunder the knot which he is unable to un- 
loose.’ However if the argument of Edwards be a fallacy, 
‘there must be some way to unravel the puzzle.’ ” 


Dr. Allen goes on to unravel the tangled web which was 
woven by Edwards, and to search for the fallacy of his argu- 
ment. We shall -not follow him, both because we have no 
taste for such subtilties, being perfectly satisfied with our 
own consciousness, and because this is not the place for the 
discussions to which they lead. What we have cited is 
brought forward to show how unsuitable are such peremptory 
judgments, in such a work as Dr. Allen’s ; to show what a 
snare he laid for himself unwittingly, into which he has 
fallen; and to show also, that, in order to extricate himself 
from this snare, he has been obliged to exhibit to his readers 
his ‘‘ mental gymnastics,’ by devoting more than a page and 
a half to metaphysics, which rightly belonged to facts. Now 
it may well be asked whether it is not very possible that 
many other judgments of the author are alike extrajudicial ; 
and whether any ipse dixit of his, involving subjects the 
most difficult to grasp, and to bring to certain and satisfac- 
tory results, is suited to a biographical dictionary. ‘These 
are the sole questions in this place; for we do not under-+ 
take to decide whether the author is right or wrong in his 
opinions. We subjoin a few examples : 


** Buckminster, Joseph, a minister of Rutland. He asserts 
on the one hand the doctrine of election against the Armini- 
ans, and on the other hand, against the Supralapsarians, he 
says, ‘the decrees have no direct positive influence upon us. 
We are determined by motives, but act freely and voluntarily. 
They lie in the foundation of the divine proceedings, and com- 
pose his plan of operation. They infer the certain futurition 
of things, but have no influence ab eztra to bring them to 
pass.’ These seem not very incorrect views upon the subjects 
of divine decrees and of free agency. Indeed, it is not easy 
to imagine how it is possible to reconcile the doctrine of divine 
efficiency or positive influence in the production of sinful voli- 
tions with the responsibleness of man or with the truth and 
holiness of God.” 

** Buckminster, Joseph, minister of Portsmouth. His popu- 
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larity as a preacher is to be ascribed [besides the peculiar 
gifts which are before mentioned] also to the boldness and the 
energy with which he proclaimed the great and all important 
truths of the gospel.” 


Dr. Allen decides with great frankness and confidence in 
various places what doctrines these are. 


**Coorer, William, minister of Boston. He was an eminent 
preacher, being an able and zealous advocate of the distin- 
guishing doctrines of the gospel. ..... He insisted much on 
the doctrines of grace, considering them as not only constitut- 
ing the sole foundation of a sinner’s hope, but as exhibiting the 
capital aids and incentives to holiness of heart and life. Hence 
his preaching was practical as well as evangelical.” 

* AppteToN, Jesse, D. D. In February, 1797, he was 
ordained as the pastor of a church at Hampton, N. H. His 
religious sentiments at this period were Arminian. Much of 
his time during his ten years’ residence in that town was de- 
voted to systematic, earnest study, in consequence of which 
[who knows ?] his sentiments assumed a new form.” 

“Tappan, David, Professor of Divinity in Harvard College. 
The religious principles, which he embraced, were the doc- 
trines of the eternal counsels of Jehovah; man’s fallen, ruined 
state ; the electing love of God ; the atonement of Christ; jus- 
tification by grace, &c. ..... In such a light did he regard 
the proper divinity of Jesus Christ, that he declared it to be 
‘the rock of his eternal hopes.’ ” 

“Huntineton, Joseph, D. D., minister of Coventry, Con- 
necticut. It is probable, that he adopted the notion of univer- 
sal salvation, as many others have, in consequence of errone- 
ous views of the divine sovereignty.” 


Dr. Allen proceeds to reason upon the case, and speaks 
also of Huntington’s ‘‘ strange perversion ”’ and “strange de- 
parture from reason and common sense.’’” Now, though all 
these things may be true, they are out of place. We affirm 
again, that in a dictionary of biography we want facts, and 
that such a work should be made the common property of 
all sects. In his sketch of the life of Abiel Abbot our au- 
thor remarks, ‘‘ His religious sentiments are not particularly 
explained by his biographer, who says, that ‘he belonged to 
no sect but that of good men.’ Happy are all they who be- 
long to that sect.”” Happy are all they, we add, who cher- 
ish this truly catholic expression of sentiment and feeling. 
Dr. Abbot’s solicitude “on the subject of religious con- 
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troversy”’ calls forth from Dr. Allen a defence of contro- 
versy, when conducted with a Christian spirit ; from which 
few will dissent, except from the too significant expressions 
— * the truth,” “if corrupt heretics deny the plain doctrines 
of the gospel” ; “ preachers of the truth,” &c. 

The influence and favor which the author of the Diction- 
ary aims to procure for his own views of the Christian reli- 
gion by the authority of names, and by the commendation 
of those who preached these views, because they preached 
them faithfully, is aided by a multitude of examples, in 
which he details the resigned, the joyous, and even trium- 
phant death of persons in various vocations, who maintained 
the like views. “ Justification by faith,’ “ Justification by 
grace,” reliance on ‘the atoning blood of the Saviour,” 
relying for ‘salvation solely on the merits of Christ,” ‘ doc- 
trines of grace,” “‘ evangelical,” are terms which the author 
appropriates exclusively (one or two of which may be so 
appropriated) to the sect to which he belongs. Many of the 
accounts of the dying are taken from funeral discourses and 
obituary notices, intended more for the surviving relatives, 
than for the public; and we cannot but think, that if Dr. 
Allen had expressed in his own language the substance of 
what he thought most worthy of preservation, he would have 
made the accounts more acceptable to the great body of his 
readers. 

In the biographies both of clergymen and laymen who 
are known to have differed from Dr. Allen in their views of 
the Christian religion, in some things which he deems im- 
portant, if not essential, he has in general manifested great 
delicacy ; and it would not have caused him much pains, 
unless his notions of duty exclude all considerations of time 
and place, to have abstained from every thing that would 
afford reasonable grounds of offence to men of any sect. He 
was under no obligation to bend his bow or wield his lance 
in theological combat ; to come forth a “ staunch polemic” 
with his ‘‘ whip and spur”’; and to contend for the victor’s 
laurels against Necessarians, Universalists, Sublapsarians, 
Ultra-Calvinists, or Free-Masons. ‘This last description of 
persons is assailed in the author’s biographical article upon 
Morgan, comprising two pages. 

After giving a history of the case, which we can neither 
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vouch for nor gainsay, he thus modestly and tastefully de- 
nounces the whole craft, and dooms them to destruction. 


‘* Whether the institution of Masonry with its false preten- 
sions to antiquity, its mummeries, its ridiculous secrets, its 
horrible oaths, and shocking blasphemies, all exposed to full 
light, and red with the blood of its victim, can yet sustain 
itself in this land of laws and of morals and of Christianity, 
assailed by two hundred and thirty newspapers established for 
the special purpose of overthrowing the institution, and with 
ten thousands of intelligent, patriotic, and indignant men 
frowning upon it, remains to be seen.” 


We cannot but think that Dr. Allen is occasionally harsh 
in commemorating the infirmities and vices of the departed ; 
and that he sometimes does it too much in the manner of a 
censor morum, and with too little apparent consciousness, 
that he is performing a painful duty. Every one, we think, 
will agree with us, who shall read the article upon Robert 
Treat Paine, a poet, and son of Judge R. T. Paine. ‘“ While 
a member of Harvard College,” says Dr. Allen, “he was 
irregular and subject to discipline.” We presume that Dr. 
Allen does not mean to imply, that regular students were 
not then subject to discipline, nor to intimate that his own 
experience has taught him that any portion of students are 
to be exempted from discipline. But this is a digression 
from the point at which we started. The language of re- 
proach which falls from the biographer is what we regard as 
unnecessarily coarse and indelicate, and therefore we will 
not quote it. But the biographer turns critic also, and a 
very summary and sweeping critic. 


‘“‘ There is nothing of simple, natural beauty, in any of the 
writings of Mr. Paine. His prose is in bad taste, and his po- 
etry is entirely unworthy of the commendation bestowed upon 
it by his contemporaries. But, had he written the most beauti- 
ful poetry, it would have been worthless, associated with his 
own immoral character,” &c. 


Be it known that the faults which we have noticed in Dr. 
Allen’s Dictionary are to be regarded as exceptions to its 
general character ; since this is highly creditable to him for 
its impartiality and accuracy. He promises “ should he live 
to publish an additional volume, or to prepare another edi- 
tion, an earnest effort to render the work more complete and 
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more free from error,’’ and we would suggest also from 
faults, such as we have pointed out. In order to do this, 
we trust that, when it shall be called for, he will furnish a 
new edition, rather than a volume of supplementary matter. 
Many articles in the present edition might be shortened and 
improved, according to our notions. ‘This process would 
give room for additional matter. The first thing required, 
therefore, in our opinion, is a thorough revision, an entire 
suppression of those feelings in the writer, which give pre- 
eminence in goodness or piety to any sect, while all moral 
and religious excellence should be made prominent for the 
sake of example to the living. We would see every ap- 
pearance of asperity against the dead removed ; and while 
we would be as loth as the biographer to offer palliatives for 
folly and guilt, we would rather consign these to obiivion 
with the persons to whom they belonged, than seem to take 
a complacent satisfaction in portraying them in their full pro- 
portions. 

Let us not be understood to express any impatience for 
an emended edition of this work. We are, in the main, well 
satisfied with it as it is. It contains a fund of valuable ma- 
terials well wrought and well arranged, for which we should 
be obliged to search long, and sometimes to search in vain, 
if they were not thus readily furnished to our hands. As 
patriots who reverence and love the great and good men 
whom our country has produced, and as friends of literature 
and science, for which she has done much, if not all that 
might be reasonably expected, we rejoice in the precious 
memorials which are preserved in this ‘* Biographical Dic- 
tionary.”’ It records, too, a great variety of examples of pro- 
fessional worth and ability, of beneficence and philanthropy, 
which we ought to cherish with thankful remembrance. 
Being, moreover, in a great degree a national work, it en- 
ables us often to view families in groups both in their direct 
and in their collateral relations, where several of the same 
name have been distinguished. ‘The author’s own family 
comes in for a share, and his tribute to his father and his 
father’s brothers is both creditable to the writer, and interest- 
ing to his readers. 

The Rev. Thomas Atten, the father of the biographer, 
was a man of great energy of character, of physical and 
moral courage, of tenderness in his domestic relations, of 
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benevolence, and of devotion to his profession. In advanced 
life he could not forget the cruelties inflicted by the mother 
country upon her colonies on these western shores ; and the 
following reflections recorded in his journal, while upon an 
errand of paternal kindness in Great Britain, is characteristic 
of one who had felt the wrongs visited upon his native land, 
and who felt them afresh when in presence of the primary 
agent by whom they were committed. After having been 
to see the king as he passed in his chariot from St. James’s 
to the Parliament House, he wrote in his diary as follows : 


“This is he, who desolated my country; who ravaged the 
American coasts; annihilated our trade; burnt our towns; 
plundered our cities ; sent forth his Indian allies to scalp our 
wives and children; starved our youth in his prison-ships, and 
caused the expenditure of a hundred millions of money and a 
hundred thousand of precious lives.”’ 


This reminds us of a friend of ours in Charlestown, born 
however since the battle of Bunker Hill, and the conflagra- 
tion of his town, who, while residing at London, went to see 
the same spectacle which we have mentioned above, and 
when the king’s coach was passing, pointing at the king, he 
said to a countryman of his standing by, ‘ Do you see that 
man? He burnt my father’s barn.” ‘This was dictated by 
the same natural feeling of injury as in the case of Dr. Allen, 
though the illustration is so limited. 

We were speaking of the advantage of viewing families in 
groups. We are among those who are often puzzled and 
confused in genealogical matters; and when we have heard 
the Boylstons and Chauncys and Mathers and Lees, &c. 
spoken of, we have felt the want of such a book as Dr. 
Allen’s to recur to. We have recurred to this book, in gen- 
eral, with great satisfaction, in these and similar instances, — 
though we do not find Thomas Boylston, and though we are 
told only that Ward Nicholas Boylston was a descendant of 
Nicholas. 

We must here close our remarks, with the expression of 
our gratitude to the author for doing so much and doing it so 
well ; and of our hopes, that he will yet still farther increase 
the obligations under which he bas laid his countrymen, by 
commemorating those worthies whom he may have over- 
looked, and those whom in the course of Providence he may 
yet survive. 
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Art. II. — Elements of Rhetoric. Comprising the Sub- 
stance of the Article in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana : 
with Additions, §&c. By Richarp Wuare y, D. D., 
Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, and late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. From the Third English Edition. 
Cambridge. Brown, Shattuck, & Co. 12mo. 1832. 
pp. 364. 


A rew years since Dr. Whately contributed to the “ En- 
cyclopedia Metropolitana” the articles upon Logic and 
Rhetoric, which he has since published in separate volumes 
with additions. Both have been well received, and that 
which we are now to speak of, is likely to be soon adopt- 
ed as a text-book in our higher seminaries. ‘This vol- 
ume has many things to recommend it: the system is ju- 
dicious, the anxiety to ascertain and keep constantly in 
view the legitimate objects of the art is highly commend- 
able; the analysis of arguments is minute and elaborate, 
though it may seem to savour too much of ancient forms 
and precision for the precipitate or less scholastic reason- 
ers of our time. He insists upon thorough perspicuity, 
as if he well knew its singular efficacy in saving us from 
all self-deception, which is a thousand times more to be 
feared than that we shall mislead others. If his limits have 
prevented his favoring us enough with instances or illustra- 
trations, he spares no pains to make us look at the skeleton 
of all sound argument and statement, and employ all the 
power and beauty of speech for the exposition and enforce- 
ment of thought. We doubt whether his book will be found 
as entertaining as some very respectable works of the kind, 
which are not half so philosophical, proceed not half so far 
into principles, and propose not a definite object which is 
felt by the student at every step, without its being painfully 
obtruded upon his notice; and still by the attraction of their 
miscellaneous contents, their flowing style and brilliant selec- 
tions for illustration, they draw one very pleasantly over 
much ground, however they fail to make him a severe stu- 
dent of the simple, wrens So , and sustaining principles of 
an art or science. One might almost as well think himself 
to be studying Botany or Mineralogy by contemplating as a 
poet the rock and mountain-side, the forest and garden. 
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It would not be profitable, if it were in our power, to give 
a summary of a work so full of matter as this. Commend- 
ing then in general its excellent sense and liberal spirit, and 
objecting nothing to the style but the repetitions, which, 
however, are plainly owing to the author’s earnestness and 
solicitude to be fully apprehended ; we proceed to speak of 
the province and utility of Rhetoric ; two points which he 
has much at heart, and on which he has thrown considerable 
light. 

The reader need not be told of the great pains taken by 
rhetoricians of early and later times to give a fixed meaning 
to the term Rhetoric ; nor that their definitions, more or 
less differing from each other, and earnestly contended for 
by the inventors, are another body of evidence how vain it 
is to try to limit the whole force of one word by others ; and 
further, how idle it is to say, that an art or science or any 
thing else is this or that according to strict etymology, or 
even a philosophical view of it, when the great mass of wri- 
ters have interpreted their charter more liberally, and the 
popular voice has seconded the error or license. We can- 
not stop to enumerate the refinements and puerilities of the 
ancient sophists. The reader may have a taste of them in 
the Gorgias of Plato, and find a pretty complete list of defi- 
nitions, such as they are, in Quintilian, de Instit. Orat. 
Lib. ii. c. 15. The definition of Rhetoric approved by 
Quintilian, — “the science of speaking well,’”? — is of such 
charming width, that within it every man may find room to 
bring out his own views of the art, under the countenance of 
that great name ; and his especial fondness for this defini- 
tion, because it required the orator to be a good man, may 
be smiled at by all who choose ; for surely it is but a pleas- 
ant whim or dream, however much we may wish that there 
could be no eminence or success in art that was not built on 
moral excellence. 

Let us not be startled when Dr. Whately tells us, that 
“the art of inventing and arranging arguments is the only 
province that Rhetoric can claim entirely and exclusively.” 
For after very properly taking argument as the basis of per- 
suasion, and “treating first and principally of the discovery 
and arrangement of arguments,” he proceeds, in the Second 
Part of his work, to lay down rules respecting the excite- 
ment and management of the passions ; in the Third Part, 
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he treats of Style, and in the Fourth and last, of Elocution, 
in the present popular sense of the word, that is, Delivery. 
Now who can complain that Aristotle or his own judgment 
had led the author at first to form too narrow a view of his 
subject, when in the actual execution of his work he takes 
up all the ground that the rhetorician ought to occupy, and 
nearly as much as any of his predecessors had gone over. 
Such an admirer of Aristotle as Dr. Whately, may perhaps, 
with the aid of a generous commentary, a liberal application 
of his concentrated expression, be able to find in him all 
that is good for any thing in ancient or modern criticism. 
Let us not be offended with his frequent mention of an au- 
thority, whether cited from excessive reverence or wise 
trust, and though it should betray a pedantry and technicali- 
ty at war with modern plain dealing and popular diction, — 
if after all we find no want of practical instruction and an 
increased precision of views and statements. 

Dr. Whately is solicitous to keep the bounds of Rhetoric 
and Logic as distinct as possible ; and he has his reasons 
for this separation. Logic regards the investigator, the in- 
quirer, the student; Rhetoric, the advocate, the teacher, 
the prover. Logic aids us to reason that we may infer for 
ourselves; Rhetoric, that we may make out our point to 
another. By the one we ascertain, by the other we commu- 
nicate. So that in Logic we may be considered as observ- 
ing the processes of our own minds in reasoning, and apply- 
ing precautions to guard ourselves from all the causes of 
error in our deductions ; while Rhetoric leads us, in part, to 
study the mind of another, to learn all the ways in which it 
may be affected by a skilful use of speech. It might be 
enough in one article to consider how far these two processes 
or studies are connected and aid each other, and how much 
yet remains to fit one for discourse, after his mind has been 
thoroughly formed to right habits of inquiry. But we must 
keep to the object we proposed to ourselves. 

The author says, that the province of Rhetoric, according 
to the most extended sense in which the word is now taken, 
comprehends all composition in prose. But why is it limit- 
ed to prose? Originally, Rhetoric referred to public speak- 
ing; and asall the leading principles of good composition of 
a spoken discourse apply to writing, why exclude poetry 
from the cognizance of this art? Campbell, who is at once 
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adventurous, original, and prudent, has a different view of 
this matter. In his Introduction to ‘‘ The Philosophy of 
Rhetoric,”’ he says : —‘‘ Poetry is properly no other than a 
particular mode or form of certain branches of oratory. The 
direct end of the former, whether to delight the fancy, as 
in epic, or to move the passions, as in tragedy, is avowedly 
in part the aim, and sometimes the immediate and proposed 
aim of the orator. The same medium, language, is made 
use of, the same general rules of composition in narration, 
description, argumentation, are observed; and the same 
tropes and figures, either for beautifying or for invigorating 
the diction, are employed by both.’’— No one can be so 
absurd as to suppose that Rhetoric, because it gives a sys- 
tem of instruction in writing and speaking, proposes to make 
poets or orators. Rules of art, if good for any thing, are no 
more than formal statements of principles drawn from the 
best practice of artists, and are to be made use of not at all 
as substitutes for the independent action of our own minds, 
not at all to lessen our spirit of adventure, nor perhaps the 
amount of our trials ; but still they are to save us something 
of the trouble and delay that the beginners suffered and 
overcame ; to guide us in our aim to do well where others 
have done well ; to put us forward by the impulse received 
from the ‘‘ foregone studies ’’ of our elders ; and especially 
to send every man into his own mind to prove all opinions 
of others by the answer his own mind shall give, and thus 
impart the energy of experience to the cold, naked, but 
comprehensive truth that may be enfolded in an abstract 
proposition or formal rule. Why then is not the poet to be 
aided by good criticism, as well as any other writer? Seri- 
ously, we are not laboring to vindicate the privileges or 
increase the facilities of poets, but merely to protest against 
setting arbitrary limits to the art we are speaking of. Rheto- 
ric, in our apprehension of it, extends to all the uses of 
speech for the purpose of affecting the mind of another, — 
let it be to move, inform, convince, or please. 

Its jurisdiction then seems broad enough ; and Dr. Whate- 
ly’s anxiety to ascertain and keep within it, is natural and 
prudent. One is almost tempted to think that the ancients 
betrayed their weak point whenever they touched upon 
Rhetoric. Some of the masters were inclined to have all 
the business of education transacted in their schools. As all 
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liberal studies have reference to active life and public use- 
fulness, who could conduct them so practically as the teacher 
who was to show the way of turning them to account in dis- 
course? It seemed as if every thing was to be learned with a 
view to public speaking ; though probably most things would 
thus be taught quite superficially. —In some modern books 
upon Rhetoric we have chapters upon Taste, Grammar, the 
History of Language, the characteristics of Wit and Humor, 
&c. All this is no doubt to the purpose ; it all bears upon 
the formation of good writers, speakers, and talkers: in fact, 
we call no man thoroughly accomplished in the schools, who 
is not at home in these matters. But where shall we stop ? 
Because Rhetoric is to analyze the principles of good com- 
position, must it also give us a criticism of universal litera- 
ture? Because writers and speakers have more or less to 
affect the imagination and passions, shall a rhetorical book 
give us an inquiry into these parts of our mental frame ? 
Let the metaphysician, the moral philosopher, and the rest, 
take care of their respective realms. Let them probe the 
mind to its depth and settle intellectual facts as they may, 
and teach others patiently and clearly. And let them re- 
member for their encouragement, if they need any, that they 
are enlarging the borders and strengthening the foundations 
of all literary criticism; that they are giving the reason and 
principle of things to those who might trust too much to the 
eflicacy of rules, or else to what they call the inspiration of 
genius ; that they are doing their part towards determining 
the laws and influence of taste, and thus referring to immu- 
table principles the triumphs of the orator and the beauties 
of the writer, which they and others had perhaps ascribed to 
a happy accident. We would not undertake to say how 
much it helps an artist of any sort, let him be a musician, 
orator, or painter, how much it aids him in the details of 
practice, in acquiring the skill that looks at first little higher 
than handicraft ; and, further, how much it facilitates the 
labor of a teacher, to have gone deeply into the operations of 
his own mind and those of others for the first principles and 
aim of every elegant art, and for the secret of all success 
that is worth gaining. We would send the pupil in Rhet- 
oric to such a book as Burke’s Inquiry, as soon as we would 
send the sculptor or painter; because we know that the 
principles of beauty and grandeur belong to all the elegant 
VOL, II, NO. VI. 
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arts, and because the moral constitution of man is to be 
reached and refined through the passions and imagination, 
the senses and association. 

After this, we may certainly urge it upon the teacher of 
Rhetoric to remember his text-book and his peculiar office. 
The right use of speech in argument and instruction, and 
for persuasion or delight; the power and arrangement of 
words, the forms of sentences, and especially as they are 
affected by the genius of a language ; the characters of style, 
the use of figures, the distinctions between the several de- 
partments of eloquence and of composition, and rules for a 
thorough adaptation of all things to the purpose in hand, — 
such are some of the matters that come fairly within the 
duties of the practical teacher. And let him carry his pupil 
as far beyond the forms as he can without losing sight of 
them. — Then the practice of writing, to say nothing at pre- 
sent of Action or Delivery, is to be kept up all the time, — 
directly, to learn how to write, and also because of its great 
indirect aid to the mind in forming good habits in all its 
studies. Let Dr. Paley and others say what they will 
to the contrary, exercises must be written and criticized 
minutely, however irksome it be to do either part of the 
work. It will not do for many, if it be safe for any one, to 
read and think and extemporize merely, or to write disser- 
tations and read them aloud to their elders or fellows, trust- 
ing for improvement to such general criticism as friends or 
teachers may offer upon remembrance of what they have 
heard. All this is indeed animating and useful; and no 
doubt great benefit is also to be expected from the responsi- 
bility which the young writer feels in preparing such papers, 
Nevertheless, minute inspection by another is the true way 
to make the beginner observe what he is most ready to over- 
look, and think of the apparently little things that give clas- 
sical finish to composition ; in short, to make him from the 
first step, a thorough, unsparing critic of himself, till he shall 
feel it safe to be wholly his own master; and not at all to 
teach him another man’s excellent mode of doing what was 
strictly that man’s work, and nobody’s else. Once more, 
let the teacher follow Dr. Blair’s modest example of analysis 
of authors, that the student may have the whole structure of 
an argument placed nakedly before him, and study the habits 
of many writers in many languages, not chiefly to know their 
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peculiar genius, but to see how easy it is for the most gifted 
to fail in exactness, and to observe the endless resources and 
devices of skill and ingenuity by which the difficulties of 
composition have been mastered, and the best and most 
effectual modes of expression found out, while every variety 
of mind is allowed to show itself to the full in the use of the 
same common mother tongue. 

Now, if such be the sphere and objects of Rhetoric, how 
is it that the very word has been so obnoxious to reproach. 
To say that a style is rhetorical is to fix upon it a character 
not wholly reputable. An intimation is conveyed that a 
regard to rules has given the writer or speaker a systematic 
manner that cannot be easy and sincere, and a technical 
skill that may not be safe where truth and good sense ought 
only to be aimed at. And more than this, a rhetorical com- 
position is generally considered as one that abounds in the 
ornaments of speech, the florid or glowing expressions that 
serve to captivate the unwary, the ignorant and excitable ; 
to insinuate what is mischievous, or lend importance to what 
is poor, as if Rhetoric had more to do with the decorations 
than with any other property of style or language. In a 
word, say that Rhetoric makes a man artificial, and you need 
do no more towards his and the art’s condemnation. But 
this is certainly a loose way of using words and making upa 
judgment. The power of Christianity in moulding the char- 
acter, of good society in forming the manners, of wise asso- 
ciates in modifying our opinions, of the natural world in 
expanding and directing the imagination, is making us arti- 
ficial beings ; certainly making us something we should not 
be otherwise, and something far better. The very idea of 
training or education supposes this. It may have been the 
effect of rhetorical or other instruction, especially in ancient 
times, to make a man a mere creature of the schools, instead 
of a thoroughly prepared man for human life and action, — 
a specimen of what an arbitrary teacher could do witha 
mind and body, instead of showing us what our nature might 
become by generous helps offered by the more to the less 
experienced. Shall we yet be required to protest against 
the bad influence of good agencies, the abuse of excellent 
things, the thraldom to which the best founded rules may 

bject weak men, especially when applied by vain or mis- 
guided masters ?——It would not be easy to name a modern 
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orator or writer who is completely formed according to the 
ancient model ; one who would appease a sophist or frame 
a discourse in strict obedience to the Topics. Burke would 
no more come up to the mark than Paley ; each is strong 
enough in his way, and each equally independent and origi- 
nal in the midst of his learning. We wish no man to write 
or speak or do any thing ina manner that will betray his 
schooling, or rather obtrude the pedantry of forms upon 
those who have no concern but with well elucidated, well 
enforced thought. The best of our ancient guides warns us 
against feeling safe in the dogmas of teachers, and prescribes 
no easy work when he sends us to ourselves for all excel- 
lence. ‘ Multo labore, assiduo studio, varia exercitatione, 
pluribus experimentis, altissimo consilio constat ars dicendi.”’ 
— If any feel much concerned at the reproach which popular 
language has thrown upon Rhetoric, they may console them- 
selves by remembering that with ‘Touchstone, poetry is a 
lie, and with Selden a jingle. But it is enough that all 
which strictly belongs to the art is founded in truth and com- 
mon experience, that all its legitimate influences are practi- 
eal and useful, and that the most thorough master of its 
principles is so far aided to be a good writer and speaker. 
Dr. Whately, in the last division of his work, in which 
he treats of Elocution, may be deemed by many a heretic or 
radical, upon a point where the authority of ancient opinions 
and modern good sense was supposed to have set all contro- 
versy at rest. We shall state his views in his own words. 


‘J profess in the outset a dissent from the principles gener- 
ally adopted, and lay claim to some degree of originality in 
my own. Novelty affords at least an opening for hope; and 
the only opening when former attempts have met with total 
failure.’ He considers ‘ the principle radically erroneous, 
that in order to acquire the best style of Delivery, it is requi- 
site to study analytically the emphases, tones, pauses, degrees 
of loudness, &c., which give the proper effect to each passage 
that is well delivered; to frame rules founded on the observa- 
tion of these ; and then in practice deliberately and carefully 
to conform the utterance to these rules, so as to form a com- 
plete artificial system of Elocution. ..... The system here 
reprobated, as employed in the case of Elocution, is precisely 
that recommended and taught in this very treatise, in respect 
of the conduct of Arguments. By analyzing the best composi- 
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tions, and observing what kinds of arguments, and what modes 
of arranging them, in each case, prove most successful, general 
rules have been framed, which an author is recommended stu- 
diously to observe in composition ; and this is precisely the 
procedure which, in Elocution, I deprecate......The speaker 
is expected to bestow his whole attention on the proper busi- 
ness of his speech, which is not the Elocution, but the matter. 
..... When, however, I protest against all direct attention 
to Delivery at the time, it must not be supposed that a general 
inattention to that point is recommended.” 

He does not consider it enough that the reader actually 
understands or is impressed with the force of what he utters. 
He may still deliver it as if he did not understand or feel it. 
He objects very weightily to marking passages to be spoken 
in a certain way, and considers the great practical rule for 
the orator to be, 

** Not only to pay no studied attention to the voice, but stu- 
diously to withdraw the thoughts from it and from himself, 
and to dwell as intently as possible on the sense; trusting 
to nature to suggest spontaneously the proper emphases and 
tones. -.... And when the Delivery is really good, the 
hearers (except any one who may deliberately set himself 
to observe and criticize,) never think about it, but are exclu- 
sively occupied with the sense it conveys, and the feelings it 
excites. ..... No praise will be bestowed, except by observ- 
ant critics, on a truly natural delivery: on the contrary, the 
more perfect it is, the more will it withdraw attention from 
itself, to the arguments and sentiments delivered.” 

We hope we have not done the author injustice by thus 
throwing together passages that are often widely separated 
in the book. According to him, the great work of the 
orator is to be natural, and his difficulty is in so fixing his 
attention upon what he is saying, that he shall be thoroughly 
intelligible and at the same time earnest: while a fine elo- 
cution is easily acquired, though at the sacrifice of force and 
impression. If the difficulty be as great as Dr. Whately 
thinks it, of so concentrating one’s self upon the subject that 
he shall speak effectually, it is not surprising that so much 
pains has been taken to acquire an art of always doing well, 
what has been well done by ourselves or others in a moment 
of inspiration. Speakers nowadays are generally so careless 
or unaccomplished, that hearers are probably rather pleased 
and flattered, than offended, at any signs that the orator does 
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take pains, does think of himself and of a decent Delivery. It 
is a pity that it is so; and well would it be if the author’s 
excellent idea of a natural manner and of its effects were 
more generally understood and received. —He has a most 
distinct notion of the dangers of teaching, and of the bad 
effect of all appearance of an assumed style of oratory, or 
consciousness of one’s own tones, pauses, or movements. He 
would protest no doubt against all accidental characteristics 
of eloquence ; such as the manner of this or that college or 
theological sect, or one caught from some popular instructer, 
preacher, player, or debater. He is willing to forego the 
advantages of imitation ; for to think of a model would be 
as fatal as to think of one’s self. Yet he prudently allows 
imitation so far as to adopt the plan of the natural speaker, 
of self-forgetfulness and absorption in the subject. He sets 
at naught the whole practice of “recitations of speeches by 
school-boys, with a view to preparing them for public speak- 
ing in after life”; as it must fasten an artificial or conscious 
manner upon them for ever. And if it should succeed in 
making a man an accomplished actor, —the best thing that 
can be expected from it, —and to which but few are likely 
to attain, — yet what a “circuitous route has one taken to 
his proposed object, if that object be not to qualify himself 
for the stage, but to be able impressively to deliver in pub- 
lic, on real and important occasions, his own sentiments.” 

A more interesting and sensible view of natural speaking 
we have never seen. If the author does little to show us 
how to get it, he does every thing to make us see and value 
it, and abhor the opposite manner, whatever shade or form 
of hypocrisy or assumption it may wear. His insisting upon 
thorough and exclusive devotion to the subject, as the only 
means of speaking effectually, might not seem unreasonable ; 
and yet such power of concentration as he intends is next to 
genius itself, if not the very thing. And we dare not say 
what would be the state of things, if it were generally held 
as an aid and proof of eloquence that the orator must forget 
himself, and the audience forget the orator, Has Dr. 
Whately sufficiently reflected, that instruction is for those 
only who need it, and to help human infirmity? And is it 
not worth consideration, that in moments of depression or 
inertness, the sound of one’s own voice, if a well-practised 
voice, may be kindling and sustaining, — may first breathe 
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confidence and then energy ? Dr. Whately expressly tells us 
that he is far from encouraging general inattention to Delive- 
ry ; and, as he thinks that novelty affords the only hope of 
reform, when all former attempts have failed, he may find 
occasion to revise some of his opinions when he hears of the 
attempt by a distinguished countryman of ours, to let men, 
a little more than most of us had gone, into the powers of 
the human voice, and to give them a systematic view of its 
various expression. Let it be remembered that this is not 
teaching men to speak in a certain way, to offer them a 
model, to bring them up to eloquence, or to fit them for par- 
ticular occasions, subjects, or audiences. How many are 
almost wholly ignorant of what may be accomplished by the 
voice ; ignorant of the power of their own, and of the causes 
of their using it most imperfectly. Certainly there can be 
no great danger in giving them knowledge on these points ; 
and without this knowledge they can never become natural 
speakers, —there is no other way by which they can rid 
themselves of the rude, the slovenly, the monotonous, the 
unmeaning utterance, it may be of excellent sense. Here 
then is the field for the teacher of elocution. 

And with such practice at the outset, we apprehend no 
evil from our young or old men’s reciting speeches or other 
matter from books, if they are unwilling to write declama- 
tions for themselves, after the manner of the ancient pupils. 
The voice must be tried upon something. And the better 
the passage, the more subtile the expression, the more deli- 
cate and various the shade of thought or feeling, the loftier 
and more stirring the passion, — the better for the trial. The 
object is to teach one (mechanically, if you please,) to feel 
and put forth the power of his voice in every variety of ex- 
pression, and for his own especial use in uttering his own 
thoughts. It is to teach him to be natural ; which was some 
time a paradox. He may, indeed, get something of the 
mannerism of a school; but this is not half so bad as the 
mannerism that generally distinguishes the uninstructed 
speaker or reader. ‘The rough attrition of real life and bu- 
siness will soon wear it off, and then nothing will be seen 
but a man’s full, inborn energy. 
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Art. III. — The Biographies of Lady Russell, and Madame 
Guyon. By Mrs. Cuivp, Author of “* Hobomok,” “The 
Mother’s Book,” &c. Boston. Carter, Hendee, & Co. 
1832. 16mo. pp. 264. [Ladies’ Family Library, 
Vol. II.) 


Lapy Russewu was the daughter of Thomas Wriothesley, 
Earl of Southampton, and was born in 1636. Her first hus- 
band was Francis Lord Vaughan, to whom she was married 
in 1655; but in 1667, she was a widow without children, 
and in 1669, she was married to William Russell, who not 
long afterwards, by the death of his elder brother, succeed- 
ed to his title. The letters of Lady Russe!l during the oc- 
casional short absences of ber husband from his family, are 
remarkable for nothing but their simplicity, and the proofs 
which they afford of her conjugal, parental, and domestic 
excellences. In the last of these letters, as cited by Mrs. 
Child, written from Stratton, to her husband at London, in 
1682, she says, 


‘I know nothing new since you went; but I know as cer- 
tainly as I live, that I have been for twelve years as passionate 
a lover as ever woman was, and hope to be so one twelve years 
more ; happy still and entirely yours.” p. 36. 

The principles of liberty in which Russell had been edu- 
cated, and the horror of popery, led him to combine with 
other sons of freedom in attempts by legal means to exclude 
the Duke of York from succeeding the Second Charles; and 
being baffled in those attempts, further consultations were 
held, in which it does not appear what measures were advis- 
ed by Russell ; but we cannot doubt that he pleaded truly 
at his trial, that he was not guilty of any designs upon the 
king’s person. 

The tragic events which followed, form the main action of 
the story in which Lady Russell figured, and present her as 
an example of moral sublimity, struggling against adversity 
with a firmness and equanimity perhaps without a parallel 
in the history of her sex. Lord Russell, when expecting to 
be arrested, made no attempt to escape, though there is 
some reason to suppose that his flight would have been con- 
nived at. His wife ‘‘ accompanied him to Court on the day 
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of his trial ; and when Lord Russell requested to have a per- 
son to take notes of the trial for him, the Chief Justice said, 
** Any of your servants shall assist you in writing any thing 
you please.” 'To which Lord Russell replied, ‘‘ My wife is 
here to do it.” How she acquitted herself in this trying 
office we are not told. ‘‘ We only know,” says Mrs. Child, 
‘*‘ that she so commanded her feelings as neither to disturb 
the court, nor distract the attention of her husband.” p. 43. 

The climax of female heroism in Lady Russell is that 
triumph of principle which was displayed in her firm resolve 
rather to see the life of her husband, who was dearer to her 
than every earthly good, sacrificed to arbitrary power, than 
to encourage in him those base and hypocritical professions 
and compliances which would leave a lasting stain and sting, 
compared with which the loss of life is not worthy of a sigh 
or a tear. The following is Mrs. Child’s account of this 
matter : 


** Doctors Burnet and Tillotson, in hopes of saving his life, 
tried to prevail upon him to acknowledge to the king that sub- 
jects had in no case whatever, a right to resist the throne. 
Lord Russell replied, ‘ Upon such an hypothesis I see no differ- 
ence between our government and the Turkish. I can have 
no conceptions of a limited monarchy, which has not a right to 
defend its own limitations ; and my conscience will not permit 
me to say otherwise to the king.’ His heroic wife approved 
of this answer. She never wished to save his life by any 
base compliance, or by the abjuration of the noble truths for 
which he was persecuted ; she shared in his steady adherence 
to his principles, as she shared in his sufferings for them. All 
the concession she had ever asked him to make, was to write 
to the Duke of York, promising if his life were spared, to live 
beyond sea, and never again mingle with English polities; he 
took the step to satisfy her, though he himself had no hope.” 
p. 56. 

Burnet, in the “ History of his Own Times,” gives many 
interesting particulars of the last days of Russell. The fol- 
lowing passage, among others, cited by Mrs. Child, presents 
to us this unrivalled pair, at a moment the most trying to 
human firmness : 

“« « Lady Russell brought him his little children, that he might 
take leave of them; in which he maintained his constancy of 
temper, though he was a very fond father. Some few of his 
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friends likewise came to bid him farewell. He spoke to his 
children in a way suited to their age, and with a good measure 
of cheerfulness, and took leave of his friends in a calm manner 
as surprised them all. Lady Russell returned alone in the 
evening. At eleven o’clock she left him; he kissed her four 
or five times, and she kept her sorrow so within herself, that she 
gave him no disturbance by their parting. As soon as she was 
gone, he said to me, ‘‘ Now the bitterness of death is past” ; for 
he loved and esteemed her beyond expression, as she well de- 
served it in all respects. He ran out into a long discourse con- 
cerning her — how great a blessing she had been to him, —and 
said, what a misery it would have been to him if she had not 
had that magnanimity of spirit, joined to her tenderness, as 
never to have desired him to do a base thing for the saving of 
his life. He said there was a signal providence of God in giv- 
ing him such a wife, where there was birth, fortune, great un- 
derstanding, great religion, and great kindness to him; but 
her carriage in this extremity was beyond all. He was glad 
she and her children were to lose nothing by his death; and 
it was a great comfort to him that he left his children in such 
a mother’s hands, and that she had promised him to take care 
of herself for their sakes; which I heard her do.’” pp. 60, 61. 


The confidence of her husband in Lady Russell was not 
misplaced or overstrained. ‘The first thing that we know of 
her after his execution, is her letter to Charles the Second, 
indorsed by her, — “‘ My letter to the King a few days after 
my dear Lord’s death.” The object of this letter was “ to 
repel the attack, made upon her husband’s memory by de- 
nying the authenticity of the papers he left.” In the course 
of the letter she adverts to an interview with his. Majesty, 
which she had previously procured by great perseverance, 
and in which she pleaded for her husband’s life. 


*“*T do humbly beg your Majesty would be so charita- 
ble to believe, that he who in all his life was observed to act 
with the greatest clearness and sincerity, would not at the 
point of death do so disingenuous and false a thing as to de- 
liver for his own, what was not properly and expressly so. And 
if, after the loss in such a manner of the best husband in the 
world, I were capable of any consolation, your Majesty only 
could afford it by having better thoughts of him, which when 
I was so importunate to speak with your Majesty, I thought I 
had some reason to believe I should have inclined you to, not 
from the credit of my word, but upon the evidence of what I 
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had to say. I hope I have written nothing in this that will 
displease: your Majesty. If I have, I humbly beg of you toe 
consider it as coming from a woman amazed with grief; and 
that you will pardon the daughter of a person who served your 
Majesty’s father in his greatest extremities, (and your Majesty 
in your greatest posts) and one that is not conscious of having 
ever done any thing to offend you (before.)’”’ p. 68. 


Lady Russell’s letters to Dr. Fitzwilliam, who had been 
chaplain in her father’s family, commencing a little more 
than two months after her husband’s execution, show a deep 
devotion to his memory, and the welfare of her children, on 
whom she bestowed unwearied care. Though, in her allu- 
sions year after year to her unspeakable affliction, she mani- 
fested a pious submission, yet she never affected that entire 
and unwavering resignation, which, in the language of some 
persons, approaches very near to indifference. Eight years 
after the death of Lord Russell she wrote to Lord Halifax, 
who had been her friend in her greatest distress, and who 
was at that time in affliction, as follows : 


*** For my part, I think the man a very indifferent reasoner, 
that, to do well, he must take with indifference whatever hap- 
pens to him. It is very fine to say, ‘‘ Why should we complain 
that is taken back which was but lent to us, and lent us for a 
time, we know?”’ and soon. They are the receipts of philoso- 
phers I have no reverence for, as I have not for any thing un- 
natural. It is insincere, and I dare say they did dissemble, 
and felt what they would not own. I know I cannot dispute 
with Almighty power; but yet, if my delight is gone, I must 
needs be sorry it is taken away, according to the measure it 
made me glad. The Christian religion alone, believe me, my 
lord, has the power to make the spirit easy under any great ca- 
lamity. Nothing less than the hope of again being made happy 
can satisfy the mind. 1am sure I owe it’ more, than I could 
have done to the world, if all the glories of it had been offered 
me, or to be disposed of by me. And I do sincerely desire your 
lordship may experience the truth of my opinion.’”” p. 112. 


The religious principles and feelings of Lady Russell were 
on the one hand very strong and deeply rooted, and on the 
other, far removed from extravagance and superstition. Her 
conduct in the following incident, when we consider that it 
happened in an age in which there was a prevalent belief in 
witchcraft, from which the great Sir Matthew Hale was not 
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exempted, manifests remarkable self-possession and strength 
of mind. The relation is in her own words : 

“ « As I was reading in my closet, the door being bolted, on 
a sudden the candle and candlestick jumped off the table, a 
hissing fire ran on the floor, and after a short time lefi some 
paper in a flame, which with my foot I put into the chimney to 
prevent mischief ; then sat down in the dark to consider whence 
this event could come. I knew my doors and windows were 
fast, and there was no way open into the closet but by the 
chimney ; and that something should come down there, and 
strike my candle off the table in that strange manner, I believ- 
ed impossible. After I had wearied myself with thinking to 
no purpose, I rang my bell; the servant in waiting, when I 
told him what had happened, begged pardon for having by mis- 
take given me a candle, with a gunpowder squib in it, which 
was intended to make sport among the fellow-servants on a 
rejoicing day.’ Her ladyship bid him not to be troubled at the 
matter, for she had no other concern about it, than that of not 
finding out the cause.” pp. 118, 119. 

This brief notice which we have taken of Mrs. Child’s 
biography of Lady Russell is sufficient to show what a good 
service she has performed in her delineations of that extra- 
ordinary female. If she had sought for a contrast in some 
very important and prominent particulars, she could not 
have been more fortunate in her selection, than by choosing 
Madame Guyon. 

Madame Guyon was nearly contemporary with Lady 
Russell. She early became a subject of strong religious im- 
pressions, which consisted in feeling and imagination. Her 
meditations and reachings of mind were about “crosses ”’ 
and “‘ martyrdom.” She was unhappily allied in marriage, 
and submitted unresistingly to all sorts of ill-treatment and 
persecution from her husband, relatives, and servants, as if 
she were the offender, and they her rightful punishers. She 
endured personal assaults from the devil at divers times. 
She often experienced divine warnings in her dreams, and 
had waking visions of direct communications with the Deity. 
She witnessed and performed miraculous cures, and experi- 
enced miraculous interpositions, such as the ceasing of 
drenching rains, while she was going to chapel prayers, or 
returning from them,—and the renewal of them while there, 
or after she had reached her own dwelling. Lost articles 
she found uninjured, and without any means; and met re- 
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markable providences enough, besides what she relates, to 
“fill volumes.” Raging beasts became harmless, venomous 
reptiles were innoxious, and serpents lost their sting and 
their poison, at her presence. Besides these things she tells 
us of direct miracles which she wrought ; of divine impulses 
in her religious writings ; of her gift of discerning spirits, and 
interpreting the dreams of others ; of her conscious spiritual 
union with saints on earth, and intercourse with those in 
heaven. With all these things, there are glimpses of reason 
in this strange devotee, and lucid intervals when bright 
thoughts burst forth concerning all-important religious truths. 
But it requires some strength and stability of mind, and ac- 
quaintance with genuine religion, to derive any profit, not to 
say to escape uninjured, from the perusal of such a book. 
We cannot think, therefore, that Mrs. Child has much in- 
creased the obligations of the public to her, which are other- 
wise very great, by giving Madame Guyon’s life a place in 


the “ Ladies’ Family Library.” 





Art. IV.— Remarks on the Statistics and Political Insti- 
tutions of the United States ; with some Observations on 
the Ecclesiastical System of America, her Sources of 
Revenue, &c. ; to which are added Statistical Tables, & c. 
By Wituiam G. Ovusetey, Esq., Attaché to his Majes- 
ty’s Legation at Washington. Philadelphia. Carey & 
Lea. 1832. Svo. pp. 226. 


Tue author of this work, though he makes no pretensions 
and shows no ambition to shine as a man of letters, discov- 
ers a classical taste and a liberal mind. Its first reeommen- 
dation is its fairness and truth. Such notices of our country 
are needed in England. We are not troubled at the criti- 
cisms upon our character and manners by Captain Hall, or 
the smart, pert observations of Mrs. Trollope. If they do 
grossly abuse the credulity of Englishmen, they do us no harm. 
They indeed help us to know ourselves. If they do not 
teach us what we are, they have a semblance of truth, and 
show us our vulnerable points. If the faults which they 
point out are such as a friendly eye would not see, they 
show us what an enemy would most readily seize on. 

We are willing, therefore, to see those books widely cir- 
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culated and read. We do not fear that national animosity 
will be greatly heightened by the strictures of a lady who 
has the grace to tell us, in the outset, that her object is to 
write such a book as will make Englishmen better satisfied 
with their own home, or by the good-natured, self-compla- 
cent fault-finding of the widely travelled Captain. His sin- 
gular mistakes and loose logic excite in our minds far other 
emotions than indignation. We only wish our literary jour- 
nalsh ad taken less notice of them. 

But we confess we are otherwise affected by the continual 
repetition of the most absurd of all false statements in works 
of such authority as ‘ The Quarterly Review.”? The au- 
thority of this work is so great, and on most subjects justly 
so, that its influence on public opinion cannot be treated 
with the same indifference. Can it be believed, the candid 
reader will inquire, that it has for years contained articles on 
a subject which the writers do not understand? that they 
adopt the loose opinions, and set down as facts the hasty ob- 
servations of travellers, before they have assured themselves 
of their accuracy? Can even party feeling disguise from 
them the impolicy of such a course? To an American the 
following pieces of original intelligence, extracted from No. 
93, for March, 1832, will be a sufficient reply : “ In fully four- 
fifths of the settled portion of the United States the laborious 
population consists of slaves.”” Hence the writer infers, as 
well he might, one leading distinction between our political 
condition and theirs. After speaking of the healthy climate 
of England, it is added; ‘‘ On the contrary, almost all the 
Southern or slave-holding States [four-fifths of the United 
States, remember] are nearly uninhabitable during half the 
year, — many of them for more than half the year. Even 
Philadelphia and New York are subject to the yellow fever ; 
and its ravages, if not perennial over Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, are sufficiently frequent to render even that high 
latitude so insalubrious for a considerable portion of the year, 
that every mortal, who can possibly afford it, scampers off to 
the Canadas, or to the northern corners of the Union.” 

We are further informed that the American fresh water 
steam-boats are not fit ‘either by their form or the na- 
ture of their materials to stand the action of the sea for ten 
minutes.”’ It might have been added, that a seventy-four 
can scarcely sail on dry land; and, moreover, that a few 
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boats make passages up and down the strait that lies be- 
tween Long Island and the main land of the State of New 
York ; and that one or two run from Boston to the ports to 
the northward, but with these exceptions, the steam naviga- 
tion, splendid as it is, may be considered as confined to the 
fresh water. 

Again, of literature ; ‘‘ They [the Americans] borrow from 
England only our lighter works, drawing scarcely at all upon 
the greater stores of literature with which this country is 
filled, and for which they have neither taste nor leisure. 
Of continental letters, with some scattered and a few bril- 
liant exceptions, they know nothing.” 

Then follows a most alarming consideration which some- 
how or other has escaped our statesmen, —that while we 
are extinguishing the Indian titles and removing the Indians, 
there is gradually extending though the community a still 
more dangerous class of population,— pardoned convicts 
from the state-prisons. We have no Botany Bay to trans- 
port them to. The popular feeling is against capital pun- 
ishment. If we lock them up in prisons for life, the ex- 
ecutive magistrate sets them free again, or if perchance 
some man should have the hardihood to refuse this deed of 
charity, the great body of the people have such sympathy 
with the cuilty sufferer, that they forthwith turn out such 
officer and put a more lenient one in his stead, —so that the 
evil is wholly without remedy. ‘This, we confess, sounds 
rather appalling. 

Such is the accuracy of one of the most popular and ably 
conducted periodical works in Great Britain. It cannot but 
be gratifying to learn, that a faithful statement of important 
facts has been submitted to the English public, in relation 
to our government, character, &c. It is fortunate that it is 
published at this time ; for now, more than ever before, is it 
likely to be widely circulated. The present public feeling 
in England leans strongly to the side of liberal institutions, 
and to the reform of titne-hallowed abuses. It turns to this 
country an inquiring eye, to see if here may not be some- 
thing from which to glean political wisdom and experience. 
Not that we suppose any enlightened British statesman 
thinks of adapting the form of their government and Consti- 
tution to ours. ‘The two systems are fundamentally differ- 
ent, and to assimilate them materially would be revolution, 
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not reform. Much as we approve our own government for 
us, we cannot, as we regard with intense anxiety the pros- 
perity and happiness of that elder home, be desirous of see- 
ing reform give way to that dangerous experiment. 

It is fortunate, too, that this statement comes from the pen 
of an Englishman, a man of character, and holding a public 
station, which gives him a greater claim to be heard and be- 
lieved. He is likewise a man of the world, has travelled 
much, and seen a great diversity of national and individual 
character. His mind is untrammelled by the prejudices of 
one who has been in and familiar with only a single mode of 
society. He draws sketches of character with an easy, 
though careless hand, not aiming at swelling and ambitious 
praise, nor seeking reputation for smartness by captious 
censure. 

His political views, if not the most comprehensive, are 
certainly rational and liberal. He is strongly attached to his 
own government, but not unfriendly to that of other nations. 
He regards the substance of liberty rather than its name and 
outward show. He is not led away by visions of the per- 
fection of any form in itself, but acknowledges and often \ 
repeats the great fundamental political truth, that no gov- 
ernment can be adapted to promote the happiness and pros- 
perity of a people, that does not spring naturally out of their 
peculiar situation, usages, and institutions. The customs 
and prescriptive rights and common law (for all people have 
a common law) of a people are precious acquisitions, which 
not only cannot be supplied by any theoretical system, but 
they for ever war against any form of government which is 
inconsistent with them. Hence the futility of all broad gen- 
eral political theories. ‘These are, for this cause, false, in 
the same degree in which they are general. 

The want of attention to this principle is the source of a 
great portion of the errors fallen into in comparing different 
governments. ‘The enthusiastic republican would point to 
our country, with its half-century’s proof of the effects of 
free institutions. Our unprecedented prosperity, our peace- 
ful habits, increasing population, growing private wealth and 
public strength, the calm and even tenor of justice holding 
its rigid course, and yet hardly felt, these would pass with 
him for the fullest demonstration ; and he would, in the 
abundance of his philanthropy, and perhaps not without con- 
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siderable national pride, call on the whole world to go and 
be happy in the same way. 

On the other hand, an English traveller comes hither, 
and missing some of the advantages of the peculiar system 
under which his first impressions were taken, and, still more, 
seeing the immense power of public opinion, the ease with 
which it passes into the halls of legislation, and makes its 
voice supreme there, he trembles for the event, and calls 
out for the salutary checks upon the popular branches, 
which he has all along regarded as the strong-holds of pro- 
tection and peace. He does not distinguish between a pub- 
lic opinion originating in free and intelligent freeholders, 
mechanics, and merchants, who themselves formed the gov- 
ernment because they had a deep interest in the preserva- 
tion of social order, and the voice of the populace, which has 
never known the operations of government, except by the 
weight of its exactions, and the heavy hand with which they 
have been pressed down to a state in which they can have 
nothing to lose. 

This distinction our author sees in its full force. He com- 
ments upon the notion of the Reviewer above alluded to, of 
a ‘* conservative principle ”’ residing in the miaority, secured 
by the provision in the Constitution which requires a majori- 
ty of two thirds of the legislatures of the several States in 
demanding a change, and of three-fourths of the same in 
ratifying the change. Instead of considering this as a modifi- 
cation of the principle that the will of the majority must gov- 
ern, he rightly regards it only as a means of giving effect to 
the principle, by placing the fact of such majority beyond a 
doubt. It serves only as a check to the progress of misrule, 
and obviates the danger of measures of vital importance to 
the Constitution being carried by a merely fluctuating ma- 
jority of one or two. Hence he finds the conservative prin- 
ciple in the numerical majority itself. In Europe it is found 
in the checks which restrain the operation of the public will, 
in the preservation of the “ oligarchical principle” ; but with 
us, in the majority of numbers, influence, wealth, and talents. 
But however much inclined, we have no room for our own 
speculations upon this subject. 

Mr. Ouseley’s book consists mainly of remarks, as its title 
imports, upon the Statistics and Political Institutions of our 
country ; he speaks only occasionally of manners and socie- 
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ty. If we were to set ourselves to imagine what are the 
questions which a foreigner would be most likely to ask in 
regard to us and our institutions, they would be generally 
those to which the answers are to be found in this book. It 
considers our geographical advantages and disadvantages, the 
relation of the state and federal governments, the character 
of the elections, the independence of the judiciary system, 
the mode of supporting public religious teachers, the degree 
of attention paid to religion, the sources and amount of the 
revenue, and in a special manner the expenses of the gov- 
ernment in all its details, and in every department both of 
state and national governments. It is written in an easy, 
unambitious style, by no means remarkable for accuracy, 
and still less for method and arrangement. 

We are, however, not disposed to criticize in that respect 
an author who makes so little pretensions and so completely 
abandons all thought of literary reputation, in comparison 
with the paramount importance of the subjects on which he 
treats. He has evidently made a book for the sake of the 
information he meant to impart, and has not, like many wri- 
ters of the present day, imparted a certain amount of infor- 
mation for the sake of making a book. Were we to play 
the critic strictly with such an author, we should deserve a 
rebuke similar to that which he gives to those travellers who 
Visit our country, and, passing over all topics of importance, 
and those on which praise might be bestowed, anathematize 
us for some trivial defect in etiquette or form. The whole 
passage is so apposite an illustration of these remarks, that 
we cannot forbear extracting it. 


** Americans may well be excused if their patience is some- 
what taxed by the short-sighted and captious criticisms that 
are sometimes uttered by foreigners upon their country, their 
government, and manners. I look upon that immense tract of 
country west of the Alleghanies, that a few years ago was com- 
paratively a wild forest, where many millions of acres were 
thinly occupied by a few thousand inhabitants, and see a pop- 
ulation already greater than that of several independent king- 
doms, daily increasing in numbers and adding to their com- 
forts; where cities and towns spring up as by magic from 
among the woods; its plains traversed by rail-roads and its 
gigantic rivers covered with steam-boats. I see all this go- 
ing on without tumult, bloodshed, or disorder; and when I 
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exclaim ‘ This is a noble, an extraordinary country !’ I am an- 


swered in Abigail phrase, ‘ But, shocking, the people eat with 
their knives!’” pp. 69, 70. 


The following remarks on the meaning of the word repub- 
lic, will probably correct false impressions of Europeans, and 
perhaps be useful to some of our own countrymen. After 
showing the distinctive features of the ancient Greek and 
Roman republics, the Italian republics, that of Holland, and 
the ideas of “ murder, rapine, violence, anarchy, and athe- 
ism,”’ which the French revolution associates with that name, 


he adds ; 


** Locke advises us to take care accurately to define words, 
by which means we shall avoid much disputing about things. 
If the word republic be applicable to any of the governments 
alluded to above, and particularly to the monstrous and im- 
practicable attempts of the French Jacobins, then is the govern- 
ment of the United States not @ republic, but requires some 
other designation.”’ p. 27. 

‘** In examining the nature of the transatlantic republic, we 
find not the astute tyranny of an Italian aristocracy, nor the 
abuses of usurped power; neither do we witness the conflicts 
between an insatiate populace and a proud and unfeeling no- 
bility, as in Rome; while the internal struggles, the want of 
unity and force, are obviated by a Federal union unknown to 
the republics of antiquity.” pp. 28, 29. 


It may not be uninteresting to see in what light an intelli- 
gent foreigner regards the famous Mrs. Trollope. 


‘* A late work upon the ‘ Domestic Manners of the Ameri- 
cans’ has presented such a very unfaithful picture of society 
in the United States, that a few observations on the subject 
may be necessary. It is true, that the authoress describes but 
the manners and habits of a portion of the community, and of 
a section of the country but lately emerged from an almost un- 
inhabited wilderness; while her candid declaration of dislike 
and ill-will towards the Americans and their institutions, politi- 
cal or social, sufficiently accounts for the satirical, clever, but 
highly colored caricatures, in which the writer indulges.” p. (0. 

“To estimate justly the fidelity of the writer’s satire as a 
tableau général of American society in the United States, let 
us imagine an American or any other foreigner, coming to 
England and ‘ locating’ himself in the fens of Lincolnshire, 
or in some remote village in Lancashire or Yorkshire, and giv- 
ing the language, tone, and manners of the society that he 
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might find there, as a fair specimen of good company in Eng- 
land; or lodging at Wapping or some obscure part of the 
Tower Hamlets, and giving the ‘ vells’ and ‘ vats’ and ‘ osses’ 
and ‘himages’ of some of the cockney population as a fair sam- 
ple of London manners!” pp. 61, 62. 

He goes on to suggest, that, had the authoress visited 
America in better company than that of Miss Wright, she 
would have had access to better society. 

The latter part of the book is taken up with statistics in 
regard to the Colonization Society, the gold mines of the 
Southern States, the steam-boat navigation of the United 
States, the number of churches, ministers of the gospel, col- 
leges, universities, newspapers, mails, &c., such as an Ameri- 
can can every day have access to, but which will probably 
be useful intelligence to the European reader. 

The subject, however, on which our author spends most 
labor, and which would seem to be one of the principal ob- 
jects in view in the work, is the expense of the administra- 
tion of all the departments of government in this country. 
While the French budget was under discussion in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, in June, 1831, there was published in the 
“ Revue Britannique,” an estimate of the expense of goy- 
ernment here and in France, by which it appeared that each 
individual in this country paid more for the support of gov- 
ernment, than in France. ‘This statement was made use of 
by the party in favor of the ministry, in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Lafayette, well knowing that the estimate was 
false, opposed it at the time, but likewise took means to 
obtain statistical facts to refute it. He wrote to our distin- 
guished countryman, Mr. Cooper of New York, and also 
General Bernard, who had spent several years in the ser- 
vice of the United States. Both gentlemen went into 
an investigation of the subject, and submitted statements of 
the results. 

In January, 1832, in Number 92 of “The Quarterly 
Review,” an estimate was likewise made, unquestionably to 
subserve party purposes, in which it appeared that the gov- 
ernment of this country imposes heavier burdens on the peo- 
ple for its support, than does that of Great Britain. Our au- 
thor has collected and compared these several estimates, and 
becomes convinced that our government is much less expen- 
sive than either that of France or England. ‘These estimates 
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embrace not only the expenses of the United-States and 
State governments, but the support of religion and of educa- 
tion, poor-rates, tolls, and indeed every thing which is paid 
by the people as a tax for public purposes. They must, 
therefore, be rather conjectures than estimates, yet they are 
probably comparatively fair. 

It appears from Mr. Cooper’s estimate, that each individ- 
ual pays, at an average rate, fourteen francs and five centimes 
($2.63, estimating the dollar at five francs thirty-three cen- 
times). General Bernard’s estimate does not differ materi- 
ally from this, making allowance for some items which he 
did not include. In the “‘ Revue Britannique” the public 
charge per head in France is thirty-one francs. 

Captain Hall likewise made estimates on this subject. 
He makes the expense per head in this country 12s. 4d. 
But this does not include the support of clergy, turnpike 
roads, and many other items estimated by Mr. Cooper. 

In regard to the accuracy of the estimates made in “ The 
Quarterly Review,” we will only quote a note which Mr. 
Ouseley has inserted. 


** The manner in which his [the Reviewer’s] subsequent cal- 
culations are made, reminds one of that part of Captain Hall’s 
Travels, where a characteristic conversation is given between a 
shrewd old Irish settler and a land agent; on asking the old 
emigrant for information about the settlement, he began to 
suspect some lurking motive in these, as he thought, leading 
questions. ‘ What shall I say to the gentleman, Sir?’ ‘* Why, 
Cornelius,’ said the agent, ‘ tell the truth.’ ‘O yes, of course, 
Sir, we must always tell the truth, but if I only knew what the 
gentleman wanted, I would know which way to answer ; in short, 
shall I overstate matters, Sir, or shall I understate them? Shall 
I make things appear better or worse than they are?’” p. 130. 


“It may possibly be recollected,’’ continues Mr. Ouseley, 
‘‘ by more than one member of our own legislature, that there 
were modes some years ago of making out Parliamentary 
calculations very much upon the principle of the Irish emi- 
grant ; at least such things have been asserted, and the cal- 
culations of ‘The Quarterly Review’ remind one strongly 
of this sort of over and under statement.” 

In conclusion we will only add, that we have read the 
book before us with pleasure, and not without some useful 
instruction. ‘The author appears to be a man of sense, and 
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if his opinions and speculations are not always profound, 
they have the merit of being candid and ingenuous, and 
of being expressed, when opposed to those of others, with 
courtesy. We are gratified that such a work has been pub- 
lished in England, and wish it a wide circulation. 





Art. V.— Evidence of the Truth of the Christian Reli- 
gion, derived from the Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy ; 
particularly as illustrated by the History of the Jews, 
and the Discoveries of Recent Travellers. By the Rev. 
ALExanveR Keita, Minister of St. Cyrus, Kincardine- 
shire. From the Sixth Edinburgh Edition. New York. 
J. & J. Harper. 1832. pp. 284. 


Few things appear on the whole more unsatisfactory than 
many of the attempts hitherto made to explain the prophe- 
cies of the Holy Scriptures, and to show their application to 
the events of the world. Much learning, ingenuity, and 
labor have been wasted in such attempts ; often because the 
expounders, not content with their proper vocation of point- 
ing out the application of recorded prophecies to events 
already completed, in which they are distinctly fulfilled, 
have taken a part in the gift of prediction, and become them- 
selves prophets in their own way, by applying the mystic 
words of inspiration to courses of events yet incomplete, and 
thus attempting to divine the accomplishment. 

Such, we are well pleased to say, is not the case with the 
little work before us, the object of which is to point out dis- 
tinctly to the reader the cases wherein the predictions of 
the sacred writings have been unequivocally fulfilled, citing 
the prophecies themselves and the manner of their fulfillment, 
drawing the accounts of the latter as much as possible from 
independent sources, and displaying the coincidences be- 
tween the facts and the predictions, so that these may stand 
as much as possible, without any forced construction, in the 
light of statements or narrations of the facts made long be- 
fore the facts themselves occurred. The whole is brought to 
bear upon the Christian religion so as to afford strong evi- 
dence of its truth, not only by the connexion with it of the 
facts themselves, but by substantiating the truth and the 
claims to divine inspiration of the various prophetic writings 
connected with its history. 
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The work is divided into nine Chapters. The First is an 
introduction to the subject, containing remarks on its import- 
ance, on the nature of the evidence itself and its subjects, 
and the sources whence it is drawn. This introduction is 
well written ; the remarks are temperate and judicious, not 
insisting upon faith as the preliminary to conviction and un- 
derstanding, as is too often the case with those who under- 
take to discuss and enforce the mysteries of religion, but 
inviting men to a calm and thorough exercise of their reason 
and knowledge, that faith and conviction may thence arise 
and be established. 


“ As a means of destroying the distinction, wherever it exists, 
between the profession and the reality of faith, it is ever the 
prescribed duty of all, who profess to believe in the gospel, to 
search and to try, —‘ to prove all things and to hold fast to that 
which is good,’ and ‘ to be able to give an answer to every one 
that asketh them a reason of the hope that is in them.’ ” 


The Second Chapter is devoted to the consideration of 
the prophecies concerning Christ and the Christian religion. 
The substance of it does not materially differ from the vari- 
ous illustrations of the prophecies on this subject heretofore 
offered by writers of standard reputation. A clear and con- 
cise view of them is here given in a connected form, well 
adapted for readers of moderate learning and without the 
means or leisure needful for profound and minute examina- 
tion, though such would serve only to confirm the general 
accuracy of the statements contained in this treatise. Of a 
similar character are the contents of the Third and Fourth 
Chapters, embracing respectively the elucidation of the pre- 
dictions concerning the destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
dispersion of the Jews among the other nations of the earth, 
yet preserving distinct their national character and religion, 
clinging with unabated fondness to the memory and love of 
their primeval land, still looking forward to a restoration to 
it, in spite of all conceivable obstacles placed between, and 
living and dying as wanderers and exiles in the various 
places of their abodes ; though to them the places of nativity, 
yet not their country. 

In the Fifth Chapter commence those elucidations of the 
evidence of prophecy which are peculiar to this work, 
though not all so, presenting in a short compass much that 
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is gratifying in the way of explanation, and much that is for- 
cible in the way of proof. ‘This branch of the subject con- 
tains the consideration of the prophecies concerning the land 
of Judea and the circumjacent countries of Ammon, Moab, 
Edom, and Philistia. From various sources of history, both 
sacred and profane, are cited statements showing the former 
condition of these countries as to fertility, populousness, 
wealth, and power, not only at the time when the predic- 
tions were uttered, but long subsequent to them. The vari- 
ous passages from the sacred writers foretelling and threat- 
ening their downfall and ruin are cited; aad to show the 
verification of these, testimony is given from modern travel- 
lers worthy of credit, describing the present state of these 
countries, and answering the double purpose of corroborating 
the statement of former greatness by the account of the 
ruins of its works still remaining, and of showing how lite- 
rally, even in the various degrees of desolation foretold, the 
prophecies have been accomplished. 

In the management of this part of his argument the author 
has shown much ability and judgment in the selection of 
witnesses, giving the preference to those likely, from their 
pursuits and general character, to be least liable to the 
suspicion of making any statements with a view to the par- 
ticular end for which their testimony is here employed. In 
fact, great use is made of the accounts given by Volney, 
whose talents and learning, careful and minute observation, 
and clearness in relating what he saw, entitle him to much 
credit as a narrator of facts, while his avowed infidelity, and 
the very objects he endeavoured to effect by his writings, 
make the subservience of his accounts to the present pur- 
pose not the least convincing part of the evidence. ‘The 
manner in which he is thus made use of seems literally 
‘making the wrath of man to praise the Lord.” In this 
chapter, as well as occasionally in one or two subsequent 
ones, the author has been able to avail himself of sources of 
information not accessible to the public generally, in the 
narrations of several recent travellers, which have never 
been published, but merely printed for private use and cir- 
culation among the friends of the authors ; and from the va- 
rious citations made, we regret that the works referred to have 
not been communicated to the world. 

The Sixth Chapter contains the examination of the pro- 
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phecies concerning Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, and Egypt. 
The subjects are treated with less of detail than those of the 
preceding chapter, particularly with regard to the former 
greatness of these countries; yet that is so much a matter 
of general notoriety, that all may be considered as said that 
was needful in a treatise like that before us. 

The subjects of the Seventh Chapter are the “ Arabs,” 
“Slavery of the Africans,’ and “ European Colonies in 
Asia.”’ Of the first little is said, and little is needed ; the 
correspondence between the character and fortunes of the 
descendants of Ishmael, and the prediction concerning them, 
is too obvious and well known to require to be enforced. 
Under the two other heads we are presented with what the 
author considers a verification of the prophecy contained in 
the mingled curse and blessing pronounced by Noah upon 
his three sons. With regard to these views there appear to 
us to be some difficulties, which either did not present them- 
selves to the author, or which he did not see fit to discuss or 
do away. All that he says is brief, and in fact but an as- 
sumption of the whole ground, both the prophecy and its 
fulfillment. Without pretending to give any opinion upon 
the matter farther than may be implied in this, we will suc- 
cinctly state what these difficulties are, as matters for the 
consideration of those interested in the subject. 

In the first place, the words of Noah are in the language 
of prophecy, and hence every thing depends upon the accu- 
racy of its fulfillment. In the next place, the curse was pro- 
nounced upon Canaan, while Ham was the offending indi- 
vidual; hence either Canaan alone, the youngest son of 
Ham was to bear the weight of his father’s offence, or else, 
though not so stated in the record, Ham was also designated 
by the name of Canaan, and the curse applies equally to 
him and all his posterity. On either supposition it is diffi- 
cult to point out the fulfillment of the curse in the way 
adopted by our author, though originating long before his 
time, and employed for other purposes than proving the 
truth of the Christian religion. It is indeed difficult, among 
the scanty, imperfect, and contradictory accounts of tradi- 
tion and history, totrace with any great accuracy the differ- 
ent branches of the race of Noah in their progressive settle- 
ments ; but on either side it is only admissible to reason from 
what may be considered tolerably clear, and of this there is 
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enough to present great obstacles to the above explanation. 
We shall only advert to the broadest outlines of the first 
ramifications of the race, in stating these difficulties. 

If the first supposition be taken, we have in the same por- 
tion of Scripture an account of the establishment of Canaan 
in the land of Palestine, where his descendants remained in 
prosperty till in after ages they were destroyed or expelled 
by the Israelites. Flying from Joshua, according to tradi- 
tion, they passed over into Africa, where they settled in 
Abyssinia and along the coasts of Mauritania among their 
kindred nations, and where their descendants are to be found 
to this day, not negroes, however, though of dark complex- 
ion, in various degrees, but having long hair and the pecu- 
liar features of the Caucasian variety of the human race. 
From the Canaanites, according to some, were also derived 
wholly or in part the Carthaginians, for many centuries no 
mean or contemptible nation, though long since known only 
in history. 

If the other supposition be taken, that Canaan was also 
the appellation of Ham, though we know not what warrant 
there is for it, otherwise than the difficulty of accounting for 
the denunciation of the curse upon one only of the children 
of the irreverent son, the difficulties are rather increased 
than lessened. ‘The other sons of Ham were Cush, Mis- 
raim, and Phut. From Cush was born Nimrod, the founder 
of Babylon and the Chaldean monarchy, and also interme- 
diately of the Assyrian empire, so long the dominant powers 
of the eastern world. To Misraim is ascribed the settlement 
of Egypt, an empire no less renowned for power and knowl- 
edge than those just mentioned, in the last particular per- 
haps excelling them, at least more fortunate in leaving behind 
them the fruits and memorials of their acquirements. Of 
Phut little is said or known. He is believed to have settled 
on the northern coast of Africa, and to have been the pro- 
genitor of the Berbers, that is, shepherds, from whom a part 
of that country received a name, which with slight modifica- 
tions has descended to modern times in &s present appella- 
tion of Barbary. Remains of the original Berbers are said 
still to exist in the mountains that run along the coast at 
some distance from it, while the intervening country is peo- 
pled by a mingled race descended from them and some of 
kindred races, children of Misraim &c. and their various con- 
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querors, particularly the Arabs. None of these races were 
negroes, nor are their descendants, in the same regions, to 
this day ; as far as can be traced, they all belong to the 
Caucasian variety of the human race, as do also some of the 
nations of Africa more remote from the original spot of de- 
parture of the race, as the Galla in the interior of the conti- 
nent beyond Abyssinia, and the inhabitants of the kingdom 
of Adel. Although “ the beauty of the Chaldees’ excellen- 
cy” has utterly vanished, as well as that of its kindred 
power of Assyria, though the site of Carthage be almost 
problematical, and Egypt is and long has been “a base 
kingdom,” and the present state of these may appear a ful- 
fillment of the curse ; yet it is not that fulfillment assigned by 
our author, nor more than has happened to some of the de- 
scendants of Shem and Japhet, while the former long con- 
tinued power and splendor of these realms savour little of the 
condition of him who was to be a ‘servant of servants unto 
his brethren.” 

From some mention in other parts of the Scriptures of the 
*‘Jand of Cush”’ applicable to a part of Africa, and from the 
traditions which Bruce says he found in Abyssinia, it would 
appear that Cush himself and part of his family passed into 
Africa, and settled in the mountains of Abyssinia, extending 
their colonies to Upper Egypt. From these Bruce seems to 
derive the negroes, since he speaks of the ‘ woolly-headed 
Cushites ”’, and makes a comparison between the highly intel- 
lectual and polished state of the Cushites, and that of their 
descendants, the most abased and least intellectual of the 
human race. How a part of the family of Cush should be- 
come negroes, with all their physical peculiarities, while 
others of the family were not, and in the same regions where 
their kindred races of Canaan &c. preserved their Cauca- 
sian physiognomy, we shall not attempt to explain. Ad- 
mitting the change, still the problem before us is not solved, 
since the negroes would be a part only of the descendants 
of one of the sons of Ham, and are not to be traced at all 
as the descendants of Canaan, according to the first supposi- 
tion and the literal reading of the Scripture ; and the uphold- 
ers and practisers of negro slavery, unless these difficulties 
can be removed, may not lay to their souls the flattering 
unction, that they are only in their principles and works 
fulfilling the word of prophecy. 
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Finally, only the ravished and separated scions of the 
race are thus slaves to the descendants of the other breth- 
ren; the great body of the negroes in their native climate, 
whatever may be their relation to each other, have remain- 
ed separate and independent people as it regards the races 
of Shem and Japhet, far more absolutely isolated from them, 
and preserved from their domination, than these races are 
from each other. 

The Eighth Chapter of the work passes from ancient to 
what may be called modern prophecy, taking as such the 
message given in Revelations to the Seven Churehes of 
Asia, and deducing its fuifillment from the present state of 
those churches as furnished by recent travellers. The 
accounts do certainly coincide in a striking manner with the 
annunciations of the message. ‘These, however, at least 
the threatening ones, were conditional, depending on the 
churches’ continuance in their faults. Of the fact of this 
continuance we have no record; it is but an inference from 
what is deemed the completion of the threatened punish- 
ment, and this in some degree weakens the evidence. 

Ancient prophecy is resumed in the last Chapter, the sub- 
ject being that part of Daniel called ‘Things noted in the 
Scripture of Truth,” and applied in portions severally to the 
Macedonian Empire, to the kings of Syria and Egypt, to the 
Roman Empire, to Spiritual ‘T'yranny, and to the Turkish 
Empire. ‘The remarks and illustrations are short, but clear 
and forcible, and the application does not seem unreasonably 
strained. ‘The author has wisely abstained from touching 
upon things that may not be regarded as completed. 

On the whole, we have perused the work with much 
pleasure, and regard it as deserving of praise both for the 
conception and execution. It affords to the mass of readers 
a strong addition to the evidences of Christianity, and the 
truth of the Scriptures, claiming to be the inspiration of 
God, and gives within reasonable limits a good amount of 
information as to the fulfillment of the prophecies. There 
are, indeed, many things foretold which from their connex- 
ion must be presumed to have been accomplished, of which 
no mention is made, and of which perhaps no means exist 
of furnishing the elucidation, though some perhaps may be 
developed by minute examination of the contents of history 
and tradition. Could this be done, even in part, it would 
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add greatly to the value of the present evidence of prophe- 
cy. The labors of the late Dr. Young and M. Champolion 
seemed to promise much towards the correction and exten- 
sion of our historical knowledge ; and though little has yet 
been realized, future researches may be more propitious. 





Arr. VI. — Letters on the Cholera Asphyxia as it has ap- 
peared in the City of New York, addressed to John C. 
Warren, M. D., of Boston, and originally published in 
that City; together with Other Letters not before pub- 
lished. By Martyn Paine, M.D. New York. Col- 
lins & Hannay. 8vo. pp. 160. 


As might naturally be expected, the visitation of our coun- 
try by this formidable disease has called forth the scribes of 
the medical profession and some not belonging to it ; and with- 
out averring that they are all skilful or well “‘ instructed,” we 
find no difficulty in allowing that they have set before us 
“things both new and old.”’ That these are all of value we 
cannot well admit ; and indeed, both concerning the nature of 
the disease and the manner of treating it, we have seen many 
crude essays, which did little credit either to the knowledge 
or judgment of the writers. Most of these were mere 
ephemeral productions, articles for the columns of a news- 
paper, contributing during the short time of their freshness 
to bewilder the heads of unskilled readers by their various 
contradictions, and doomed to perish almost with the sheet 
on which they were impressed. Some of the letters in the 
work before us were thus first made public, without, how- 
ever, as it appears, the intention of the author ; being deem- 
ed worthy of general circulation by the distinguished gentle- 
man to whom they are addressed, and communicated by 
him to the public prints. Having been well received, the 
author has thought it worth while to embody them in a sepa- 
rate publication, completing at the same time the form of 
his work by additional letters not before published. Such 
is the history of the work. Its contents are ten Letters 
treating the following topics: a general view of the dis- 
ease ; the nature and treatment of the premonitory symp- 
toms ; the importance of attention to food as a means of 
prevention ; the treatment of the fully formed disease; a 
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circumstantial account of its symptoms as they appeared in 
New York ; Pathologiac [pathological ?] varieties of the dis- 
ease ; and accounts of appearances presented upon dissec- 
tion. These several topics are well selected and arranged, 
though they are not always kept perfectly distinct in the 
handling of them, a matter indeed of some nicety, which 
is sufficiently accounted for by the manner in which the 
letters were first written, in the midst of the fatigue and 
hurry occasioned by the disease ; and the author pleads the 
same reasons conjoined, with ill health, as an apology for not 
having more thoroughly revised them, and for the frequent 
repetitions they contain. The excuse is perhaps a fair one, 
though we do not perceive any peculiar urgency for the ap- 
pearance of the work, which should have forbidden its far- 
ther delay, and the application of more time to its improve- 
ment. ‘That it might be made better by the author we do 
not doubt, from the ability displayed in it in its present 
form ; and goed as the list of topics is, there is one at least 
of great general interest and importance which is not em- 
braced in it, viz. the Etiology of the disease, that is, the na- 
ture of its cause, and the manner of its rise and progress, em- 
bracing the much disputed and perplexing point of contagion, 
a point on which many of the public yet need to be enlight- 
ened, and more to have their faith confirmed by sound and 
philosophical views, such as we think the author capable of 
giving on this part of the subject, as well as on others which 
he has discussed. Of the importance of this point, no one 
can doubt who has witnessed the vexations and trouble to 
which contradictory opinions have led, or seen the effects of 
fear in the quarantine and non-intercourse laws that have 
been established, or in the desertion of the dead and dying 
that has occurred in some places. 

Of some parts of this subject, indeed, he has made inci- 
dental mention, implying or avowing his own opinion, though 
without particularly assigning the reasons of it, or entering 
into any continued discussion. ‘Thus from various passages 
we gather that he does not believe the cholera to be conta- 
gious, at least in the full extent of the term, but to depend 
upon a peculiar distemperature of the atmosphere, the 
effects of which are developed by the action of particular 
exciting causes in individuals. ‘There are cases related so 
favorable to its seeming transmission from one individual to 
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another, that they are insisted upon by many as proofs of 
the disease being contagious ; and others not willing to ad- 
mit this conclusion, are in consequence of these cases indu- 
ced to embrace a modified opinion, and admit of a contingent 
contagion, as they express it, meaning thereby that under 
some particular circumstances the disease is communicated 
from one individual to another. What these circumstances 
are, we do not recollect ever seeing any discriminating attempt 
to state; and the operations of general causes called into 
specific action by particular excitement are of so very subtile 
a nature, that we much doubt whether any such modifica- 
tion as contingent contagion can be fairly shown to exist. 
In diseases confessedly contagious we can well conceive of 
contingent exemption from the contagion, but not of the 
reverse of the proposition. With the opinion above gather- 
ed from the perusal of the work our own perfectly coincides ; 
and we have no doubt of its being the opinion of by far the 
greater portion of those members of the profession, who are 
capable of forming an opinion, as well as of the mass of 
them. Still in a work like that before us we should have 
liked to see some little discussion of the matter, at least that 
we might know the reasons of the author’s faith, and have 
the benefit of their influence upon disbelievers, though our 
own might need no confirmation. 

With regard, too, to the nature of the disease and its rela- 
tion to other diseases, a brief statement is made, without any 
assignment of the grounds upon which it rests, though one 
skilled in professional lore may perhaps partially find them 
in the remarks belonging to the consideration of other topics ; 
this statement is, that it is a new disease, or as the author, in 
a needless bit of piebald, expresses it, a “ nova pestis in Eu- 
rope and America, and only known in Asia within the last 
half-century.” ‘lhis statement may be true as it regards 
some of its features, but we think the amount of novelty is 
no more, at the most, than to give it a place in Nosology 
as a new variety of a long known general form of intestinal 
disease ; and we are by no means certain that its claims even 
to that degree of distinction can be established so as to be 
without dispute. 

Unless our memory of what we have formerly read greatly 
deceives us, the Cholera has been known in India ever sinee 
the Europeans had any acquaintance with the diseases of 
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that country ; and according to the accounts of the natives, 
from time immemorial. ‘Till within a few years it has not 
been known to the Europeans in its present epidemic form, but 
only in a sporadic form, or consisting of scattered and uncon- 
nected cases, though these were numerous. It was generally 
looked upon as an endemic, chiefly confined to the lower 
regions of India. There are, however, we believe, traditions 
among the natives of its having been occasionally in former 
days of great prevalence, extensively ravaging the country, 
from which it may be conjectured that then, as now, it as- 
sumed at times an epidemic form. Ancient writers of Eu- 
rope describe a Cholera generally supposed to be the same 
as the disease known to us under the name of Cholera 
Morbus. In modern times this disease has once at least, 
according to the testimony of Sydenham, prevailed very ex- 
tensively and fatally, so that it might then have been justly 
deemed epidemic. The chief difference between it and the 
Cholera Asphyxia, as the present epidemic is here denomi- 
nated, seems to consist in two great points ; one is, that the 
Cholera Morbus is commonly sporadic, a complaint of a par- 
ticular season of the year, while the latter is epidemic and 
of universal progressive influence ; the other point is, that in 
the Cholera Morbus, according to the generally received defi- 
nition, the evacuation from the diseased person consist mostly 
of bile. Now the Cholera Morbus, though most prevalent 
in the commencement of autumn, is not exclusively confined 
to that season, but, as well as Dysentery and other prevalent 
autumnal affections of the alimentary canal, may be found 
occasionally at all seasons, and sometimes perhaps as an 
epidemic. Neither are the evacuations always bilious, since 
in many severe cases, after the first onset, they will fre- 
quently have the appearance of thin gruel, or rice water, or 
even of water in which meat has been washed. In such 
cases most of the other symptoms are the same in kind, and 
in fatal ones almost in degree, as those of Cholera As- 
phyxia. In two cases of this recorded by our author, con- 
trary indeed to the usual tenor of the disease, bilious evacua- 
tions prevailed to the last. From this view there seems to 
be an affinity between the diseases, so that in some respects 
they are mutually interchangeable. Moreover it seems to 
be often the case, that when, as sometimes happens, diseases 
usually sporadic assume an epidemic form, the symptoms 
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are of a more malignant character, fatal results are more 
frequent; a disposition in the system to prostration under 
the influence of the disease being in all cases readily observ- 
able, and often forcibly calling our attention. Such is the 
difference between Epidemic Catarrh or Influenza, and com- 
mon colds from the vicissitudes of the season or exposure ; and 
such also is the difference between Epidemic, or what some- 
times almost appears to be'local Endemic, Dysentery, and 
the common sporadic cases of it as an autumnal complaint. 
There seems to be little, if any more difference between 
Cholera Asphyxia and Cholera Morbus, than we have seen 
between these two kinds of Dysentery, or those two kinds of 
Catarrh. 

If this analogy be well founded, and it extends to other 
diseases also, our author’s idea of it, as altogether a new dis- 
ease, cannot be correct. And if former instances of it have 
occurred, as our recollections, before stated, incline us to 
think probable, the Cholera Asphyxia cannot even be proper- 
ly a new variety of the disease ; though, as in the case of other 
diseases, there may be some shades of difference between 
the present Epidemic and its predecessors, for in hardly any 
disease are two different visitations of it exactly alike. 

We need say nothing about our author’s theory of its 
being a variety of fever, after the above remarks, especially 
as it is unsupported on his part by any argument. We could, 
indeed, bring something in support of the negative, but that 
we fear we have already exceeded our readers’ patience, 
and spent too much of ovr allotted space in argument. 

On the subjects which our author professedly discusses, 
he writes with much good sense and ability, with discrimi- 
nation and good judgment. With regard to the treatment of 
the disease itself, he seems to think, that experience in Eu- 
rope and America has added nothing valuable to the results 
obtained by European practitioners in India, and that, 
though from some modifications of the disease from its pre- 
cise form in the former regions, the practice recommended 
cannot be brought to bear so favorably upon the disease as 
in its native climate, yet so far as it is applicable, it is on the 
whole the best. The various nostrums and specifics that 
have been recommended, seem to find little favor in his 
sight. We cannot but agree with him in these opinions, 
though the reputation for many and great cures obtained by 
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such a man as Stephen Ayres, is a hard thing for us to un- 
derstand. Among a populace laboring under great excite- 
ment and fear, we can readily make great allowances for the 
operations of faith, both in the production of the disease and 
in its cure ; but we hardly feel willing, without more actual 
knowledge of the matter, to assert that all his cases of cure 
were those of imaginary disease, or if real, that they were 
produced by the mysterious agency of the mind and pas- 
sions ; while yet we can see nothing in his reported mode 
of treatment, from which we should expect any beneficial 
effects, but rather the contrary. We have not heard that 
any practitioner worthy of confidence has fully brought his 
method to the test; and we hardly know whether it would 
be worth while, though it might be as justifiable as some 
other modes of proceeding that have been employed. 

The style of this work is in general very good, though 
bearing occasionally the marks of haste in composition, and 
of want of revision. Instances may be found of an occa- 
sional corfusion of the tenses of verbs, and of want of dis- 
tinctness in substituting pronouns for nouns. ‘To one word, 
pathologiac, we decidedly object ; pathological is the proper 
term according to the analogies of our language, and we see 
no advantage in the change. 

The book is on the whole extremely creditable to the 
author ; and should our country be doomed to experience a 
continuance of the disease, we hope that he may be able to 
complete and enlarge his view of it, and present to the pub- 
lic something that shall be an honorable monument to future 
days, of his talents and industry. 





Art. VIL. — The American Almanac and Repository of 
Useful Knowledge, for the Year 1833. Boston. Gray 
& Bowen. 12mo. pp. 312. 


Aut the volumes of this work fully deserve their whole 
title, and the Fourth, now published for the coming year, is 
in some respects more valuable than those of the preceding 
years. It fulfills the expectation which was raised in the 
Third volume, of more particular notices of foreign countries, 
than could be given in that, and to some of these notices 
we shall presently advert. 
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The astronomical part is minute ; and we have every rea- 
son to suppose that it is both accurate and complete. “In 
the arrangement of the Calendar pages,” we are told, 
** there is but little alteration from that in the Almanac for 
1832.”” There is one alteration, however, though it may 
perhaps be an improvement, to which it will probably take 
some time for those who consult the Calendar to become 
reconciled. In the first three volumes, in conformity to the 
usual practice, the time of sunrise and sunset is noted ac- 
cording to Apparent Time, and a distinct column is assign- 
ed to the Equation of Time, in which it is shown precisely, 
in minutes, seconds, and decimal parts of a second, what is 
to be added to or subtracted from the apparent time, each 
day, in order to ascertain the mean time. Unless a 
change has taken place extensively within a few years, there 
is a large part of the people of New England, among whom 
the clocks are regulated as nearly as may be according to 
apparent time, it being thought most convenient in regard to 
common affairs. 

The second division of the First Part, contains several 
meteorological articles exhibiting very curious and well au- 
thenticated phenomena. 

The Second Part contains a great deal of information 
respecting the general government of the United States in 
its several departments ; acts of Congress relating to some 
of the most important subjects ; and “statistical information 
respecting commerce, population, literature, religion, and 
other matters.”” By the aid of tabular views, where the sub- 
ject admits of them, much information is given with great 
economy of room. 

The same or a similar manner of treatment is adopted in 
the accounts of the several States and Territories ; in addi- 
tion to which a liberal proportion of room is given to descrip- 
tions of Internal Improvements. In regard to these, Penn- 
sylvania at the present time stands at the head of the States. 
The state canals completed at the close of the year 1830, 
amount in the aggregate to 426} miles in length ; and those 
which are to be completed before the first of January, 1833, 
amount to 1344 miles in length, including fifty-nine miles of 
slack-water navigation. The Columbia and Philadelphia Rail- 
road of nearly forty miles in length, is designed for a double 
track, one of which is expected to be completed the present 
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year. The Allegheny Portage Rail-road with a double 
set of tracks, and thirty-six miles in length, is to be com- 
pleted by the first of May next. ‘ These canals and rail- 
roads were undertaken at the expense of the state, and con- 
tinue under the control of the legislature as public property. 
The construction and management of them are entrusted to 
three commissioners appointed annually by the Governor.” 

The amount already disbursed for these improvements is 
#$ 12,126,961. The whole estimated cost of the improve- 
ments is $15,930,900. 

Add to these, the canals and rail-roads recently executed 
by private corporations, and “ sixty-seven other rail-roads 

rojected in the state,” and it will be readily perceived, that 
ocegtvenia is remarkably prominent for what has been 
accomplished within a short time, and for what is now doing, 
in the course of Internal Improvement. 

Nearly one third of the pages of the Second Part is de- 
voted to accounts of the governments, ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, and various affairs of the different parts of Europe, 
and particularly of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. A very remarkable amount of information is com- 
pressed into this small compass. A subject of as great interest 
perhaps, as any at this time, to the greatest number of readers 
of what is written upon European affairs, is that of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. e should not know where to look, and 
should doubtless search in vain for so condensed, and yet so 
comprehensive and satisfactory a statement of all that is 
most desirable to be known concerning this reform, as we 
here find clearly set forth in a few pages. 

A classification is given of the members of the House of 
Commons, dissolved in April, 1831. Then follows a tabular 
view or comparison of the members for and against reform in 
the Parliament which assembled June 14th, 1831, together 
with the amount of population and of property represented. 
We can give only the following result : 

“ Balance in favor of Reform: 127 members ; 13} mil- 
lions of people ; and upward of £44} millions of property.” 

The whole number of disfranchised boroughs is fifty-six, 
in none of which does the population amount to four thou- 
sand persons, or the voters to more than three hundred. 
Old Sarum, — Population — none. Gatton, — Voters — five. 
In twenty-two of these boroughs, the voters were from five 
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to fifty; in all but eighteen, of the fifty-six boroughs, the 
voters fall short of one hundred. 

A tabular view is given of the population and number of 
voters in all the disfranchised boroughs ; of those which now 
send one instead of two members; of the old cities and 
boroughs which still return members; and of the new 
boroughs which return one member, and of those which 
return two. 

“The Reform Act,” we are also told, ‘extends the right 
of voting in the election of members of Parliament for cities 
and boroughs to every male person of full age, and not sub- 
ject to any legal incapacity, who occupies, within such city 
or borough, as owner or tenant, any house, ware-house, 
counting-house, shop or other building, of the clear yearly 
value of not less than ten pounds; provided such person 
shall have paid the poor rates and assessed taxes ; and in 
the election of county members to every such male person 
who shall be in actual occupation of a freehold for life, or of 
lands or tenements of copyhold, of the clear yearly value of 
not less than ten pounds above all rents and charges. 


‘In England, a county member of Parliament must pos- 
sess real property to the amount of £600 per annum; and a 
borough member, £300 ; but in Scotland, no such qualifica- 
tion is required.” pp. 261, 262. 


According to the statement of Lord Russell, in his speech 
upon the introduction of the first Reform Bill, the whole 
number of votes in the United Kingdom, added by the bill, 
would be 455,000. ‘It is my opinion, therefore,” said 
Lord Russell, “that the whole measure will add to the 
constituency of the Commons House of Parliament, about 
half a million of persons, and these all connected with the 
property of the country, having a valuable stake amongst 
us, and deeply interested in our institutions.” p. 262. 

We regret to find according to the following declarations 
of the Conductors in their Preface, that the work has not 
yet received that degree of encouragement, which, in our 
opinion, it richly merits. 

“The preparation of every number of this work is attended 
with much labor and expense, for which but a very inadequate 
remuneration has hitherto been received.” 


We are confident that, in such hands, it will not fail to 
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procure a wide circulation ; for it bears strict scrutiny, and 
contains such a variety of intelligence and information 
(which is not repeated from year to year, but keeps pace 
with the times) as to make it a good annual register in a 
very cheap and convenient form. 








Arr. VIII. — Familiar Lessons in Mineralogy and Geo- 
logy, designed for the Use of Young Persons and Lyceums. 
By Jane Kirtsy Wetsn. Vol. I. pp. 404. 12mo. 
Boston. Clapp & Hull. 1832. 


Tuere are no literary degrees for ladies. We would that 
it were not so. It is a great defect in the customs of the 
republic of letters. It is a source of serious inconvenience 
tous. We therefore respectfully advise all female authors 
to affix numerals to their names, indicating their age. As 
things are, we have no means of deciding what may be the 
age or standing of the literary lady, who chooses to appear 
before us as an author or compiler. No combination of let- 
ters is appended to her name, which stand like the finger on 
a guide-board, to tell us by what road the traveller has 
come. We meet with females on the great highway, min- 
gling in the scrub race of authors, and they expect of us the 
courtesy due to their sex. We meet them so hooded and 
muffled, that we know not from their dress, whether they 
are misses in their teens, or maidens of fourscore. If, there- 
fore, in our remarks on the work under review, we are want- 
ing in that tenderness which we are disposed to show to the 
jejune effusions of yearlings, or in that severity which is due 
to those of riper age, we hope that we shall not be set down 
as ungallant gentlemen or dishonest critics. We know 
nothing of the lady before us, — we have found a bill against 
her. She comes into our Star-chamber attended by a cloud 
of witnesses and defenders. We cannot however admit 
them in that character. We think that they are more in 
fault than the lady herself, — at least they are accessories 
before the fact. They have urged forward this unfortunate 
woman to the perpetration of one of the greatest offences 
against the laws of the Commonwealth of Letters, that of 

utting forth a book ona subject about which we believe 
she is not only innocent, but utterly ignorant. Hear her 
defence. 
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‘‘She would not have presumed to submit a work of this 
nature to the public, had it not been sanctioned by the 
favorable opinion of gentlemen, distinguished by their scien- 
tific and literary attainments. To Professor Edward Hitch- 
cock of Amherst, Professors John W. Webster and Thomas 
Nuttall of Cambridge ; and Francis Alger, Henry Codman, 
and Josiah Holbrook, Esqrs., of Boston, the author is unable 
adequately to express her gratitude. By their examination of 
this production, their interest in its progress, and their wishes 
for its success, —together with their recommendation of the 
best authors upon the subjects, and their loan of several popu- 
lar and valuable works, they have conferred favors upon the 
author, which it is both a pleasure and a duty thus publicly to 
acknowledge.” 

Now when we look at these names, put these in one 
scale, and the mass of errors compiled by Jane Kilby Welsh 
in the other, we cannot, without great violence to our better 
feelings, bring ourselves to the belief, that all of these gen- 
tlemen have ‘‘ examined this production” ; whilst, on the 
other hand, we find it equally easy to believe that some of 
them have. We wish that the author understood what a 
very great favor she would have conferred on these gentle- 
men, if she had told the public what portion of her book it 
was, in which each of the above named gentlemen took so 
much “ interest in its progress,’ as to “wish for its suc- 
cess.” This would indeed have added to our labors, 
because we should have been thus compelled to examine 
each separately. She has left us no alternative. We are 
driven, unwilling as we are, to call each the father of this 
misshapen and monstrous production. But, to the book ; — 
let us not condemn the lady, nor her friends unheard. We 
have stated our charge. Though the book is too insignifi- 
cant on its own account to require it, yet justice to the lady, 
to her friends, and above all to the public, demands of us 
such an examination as will sustain our accusation. 

The lady we hold answerable only for the getting up — 
for the cutting out and basting, and the dressing up of the 
work, and the style, and the domestic sketches. The book 
opens, and introduces us to a family residing at ‘“ Oak 
Grove,” consisting of man and wife, both, Demosthenes-like, 
with a mouthful of stones, or rather a smattering of miner- 
alogy, who undertake to instruct their children and neigh- 
bours in this science. The family consists of Charles, alad of 
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seventeen years, who returns from some college to spend his 
vacation at home ; of Caroline, aged fifteen ; of Emma, aged 
thirteen ; of Julia, (a long interval,) aged eight years; —all 
good-natured, common-place, every-day sort of children, hav- 
ing noparticular yearning either for mischief or mineralogy. 
The neighbours from the ‘‘ White Cottage ” consist of Madam 
Arlington, a far-away relation of General Gridley, an engineer, 
of revolutionary memory, who, the book tells us (p. 245.), 
‘* raised, in one night, the fortifications on Bunker’s Hill and 
Dorchester Heights.” In the former, which General Stark 
called the pound, he was wounded, Nc. Madam A. is 
an old lady, and had lived once in her days at Magdalen 
Islands, which General G. had received as a grant from 
George the king, for his very meritorious services at Louis- 
burgh and Quebec. We have quite forgotten the remainder 
of the ‘“‘ White Cottage ” inhabitants. We were so delighted 
to find a page of interest and truth in this book, that we 
could not forbear to give our readers the substance of it. 
However, Madam A. has a granddaughter Emily, and a 
daughter-in-law, the ‘younger Mrs. Arlington,” or Anne, as 
she is called, the wife of a Philadelphia doctor, in which 
city Madam and Milly and Anne reside, except during the 
warm months, when they annually visit ‘“‘ White Cottage.” 
Now we wonder how Anne can do so ; for this book tells us, 
that in consequence of her knowledge of Botany, she was of 
great ‘“‘advantage to her husband, to whom her knowledge 
of this subject rendered her an important auxiliary in the 
materia medica.” What complaint she is administered in, 
the author does not say. We have found heradose. If the 
author had been a good “ herb-woman,.”’ we dare say she 
could have used Anne as a powerful sternutatory. As she 
is, she is quite soporific. 

The repulsive face of dialogue is kept from the eye, by the 
words “observes,” ‘asks,’ ‘ asserts,” ‘replies,’ ‘ re- 
joins,” “inquires,” — “ Mr. G. remarks,” ‘‘ Madame A. 
asserts,” ‘Charles says,” “ Emma thinks,” ‘ Anne re- 
plies,” “Mr. G. continues,” in all possible permutations 
and combinations of these words. ‘They are a set of merry 
makers, — jigging along through the pages, —to keep up the 
spirits of the company ; and well they do it. They are the 
most amusing part of the volume, and are one of the few 
portions which we can read, assured that we are not imbib- 
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ing errors. Indeed, there is very little of womanly imagina- 
tion in the conversation of the females who compose the 
audience, and such utter recklessness of all graceful and 
easy talking, that were it ever true that the study of the 
natural sciences can destroy these beauties in a female 
writer, we should hold up the author as a bright example of 
such lamentable effects. We have but one word more to 
say on that portion of the book before us, which is peculiarly 
the work of the author, and then we shall dismiss her and 
leave the case to the public. We refer to the solemn pros- 
ing of Mr. G. at the close of almost every lecture, on the 
effects, which the subject should have in exciting religious 
feelings. 'The worst of this preaching is, that when some of 
the younger members of the family, the college boy for 
instance, takes the lecturer’s chair, he falls into the same 
cant, not from any deep feelings or convictions of his own, 
but “ as Father would say,”’ making a mockery, as it seems to 
us, of his father’s good intentions. We like the principle of in- 
stillinginto the youthful mind sound principles with the teach- 
ings of nature, and of leading children to see God, not in his 
revelations only, but in his works. But let this instruction 
descend like evening dews. Who does not know, how 
many gems of the mind, in their forming state, just shooting 
into delicate and fixed crystallizations, have been worn away 
by constant droppings of religious teaching? A delicate and 
reverential allusion to the author of nature, when studying his 
works, we prize as a pearl; and we know that homage to 
the Most High then rises almost spontaneously from the 
tender mind like the fragrance from morning flowers, when 
their petals are first unfolded by the sweet and pleasant light 
of Heaven. We are persuaded, that we do the lady a kind 
service, when we advise her to lay to heart an old but 
quaint saying, — ‘‘ Overdoing is undoing.” 

But to the work. Mr. G., who is only the personification 
of the lady, and her six gentlemen, had in early life 
been enthusiastically attached to mineralogy. Active life 
had allowed him little time for the gratification of his taste. 
In his later days, he indulges again his youthful propensities, 
and had “ within a year or two engaged with renewed plea- 
sure in examining the recent publications on the subject, and 
had arranged his minerals in the geological apartment ” of 
the house. In this ‘“‘ small room, connected with the li- 
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brary,” his hearers assemble ; and the great interpreter of 
nature begins by telling them, that ‘‘ some previous acquaint- 
ance with chemistry, particularly the nomenclature of the 
science, is of advantage in pursuing mineralogy. Some 
knowledge of conchology will also be necessary.’ (p. 18.) 
To geology, “conchology is necessary ”’ ; but what earthly 
connection there is, between that subject and mineralogy, 
the author, or rather Mr. G., nowhere informs us; and as 
he limits a knowledge of chemistry almost to its language, 
we are not at all surprised that he commits very serious 
mistakes, as often, almost, as he opens his mouth on chemi- 
cal subjects. ‘One of the most remarkable properties of 
Sree caloric, which is heat of temperature,’ Mr. G. proceeds, 
“iz its power of dilating bodies.” (p. 23.) Caroline asks, 
‘‘ Has it always this effect, and does it never contract 
bodies?” Mr. G. replies, “Ir nas nor. Yet its bulk 
may be diminished by the evaporation of some of its parti- 
cles, during its change of form.” p. 23. Now in the name 
of Rumford, what is the bulk of caloric ? how are “ its parti- 
cles evaporated”? Into what form does it change itself? 
Does it put off gross material “ bu/k,” and become more 
spirituous and ethereal, as it is concentrated by ‘ evapora- 
tion”? We have all felt the effects of caloric, but who 
ever saw it, touched it, weighed it, ineasured it ? 

But what shall we say to the positive declaration, “ that 
free caloric does not always expand bodies”? Reader, 
remember Mr. G. has given you no definition of free caloric, 
except that it is ‘‘ heat of temperature.” If you do not un- 
derstand it, it is his fault. That free caloric “has not 
always the effect”? of expanding bodies, is such a direct 
contradiction of all common and every-day experience, — 
such a direct denial of all the received doctrines and facts 
relating to heat, that we are wholly confounded. How 
could our learned professors, men set for the defence of 
science, allow the lady to take such a false step, on the very 
threshold of that science, whose ‘‘ nomenclature ’’ even is so 
important “in pursuing mineralogy”? In his attempts to 
explain the principles of this nomenclature, Mr. G. is by no 
means so happy as we should expect a teacher to be, who 
placed such supreme affection on that part of chemical 
teaching. For instance, (p. 25,) ‘1 would have you recol- 
lect, that the highest degree of acidification ends in ic, the 
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next highest in ows, and the lowest degree is termed an 
oxide.”’ He had just before defined an oxide to be a body 
combined with a small portion of oxygen, — yet here an 
oxide is the lowest degree of acidification ; that is, a body 
combined with oxygen, and possessing not a single charac- 
ter of an acid, is called an oxide, whilst a body, possessing 
all the character of an oxide, is termed an acid. ‘Truly this 
is unintelligible nomenclature to us. We have lived long 
enough to witness great revolutions in chemical nomencla- 
ture, but we were unprepared for such radicalism as this. 
And again, after having defined what decomposition is, on 
p- 22, Mr. G. forgets himself (we presume, the failing of 
age) on p. 35, and talks of decomposing a body into its 
“‘integrant particles.”” So too (p. 34) he lets Charles off 
with the erroneous definition, that “‘ when water is an essen- 
tial principle in solid bodies, it is denominated the water of 
crystallization.” 

Now we respectfully ask the six gentlemen, —from the 
professors down to the great ‘‘ Founder of Lyceums, ” — in 
what state water exists in common slacked lime ? and further- 
more, what they mean, when they allow Mr. G. to call 
(p. 31) hydrogen one of the “compound elements of water.”’ 
If they can define what a ‘‘ compound element ”’ is, we shall 
not trouble them for the definition of an ‘‘ inorganic vegeta- 
ble body ;”’ (see p. 34.) ‘There are many such ‘ feathers of 
lead” floating about in the book before us. But if hydro- 
gen is a “compound element” we are not surprised at the 
declaration (p. 31), ‘‘ that chemists have never been able to 
procure this gas in a separate state, neither is it to be col- 
lected from natural bodies ”?!! These mistakes about hydro- 
gen are the root of an error about the composition of water, 
stated on p. 33; a mistake, which saps the foundation of all 
that chemistry is proud of, when she talks of being allied to 
the exact sciences. ‘‘ Water consists of oxygen and hydro- 
gen, in the proportion of 88} of the former to 113 of the 
latter.” 

Back to the days of alchemy, groping among alembics, 
aludels, and athanors, — but preserve us from the elixir of life. 
We would not drink of the cup of immortality, if we could 
distil it. Give us the waters of Lethe, if we are not des- 
tined to witness the consummation of our day-dreams. We 
saw the genius of chemistry, unwreathing herself amidst the 
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clouds and mists of alchemy, descend like a pure spirit of 
science to earth. We saw her teaching men to calculate, 
with mathematical precision, the weight of particles of mat- 
ter, so inconceivably small, and so ethereal, that they seem- 
ed almost parts of the spirit herself. We saw her unfold 
that record, on which Time had inscribed the laws of the 
combinations of those particles with each other. We see her 
still, holding that mysterious record, partly unrolled, and 
assuring mankind that it contains the hope of the chemist, 
the size and shape of those particles. She seems about to 
take ber flight from the earth, with the spirits of Davy and 
Wollaston and Young. She points us to their path, if we 
would read her mysteries. We had indulged, and do still in- 
dulge, the vision, that the spirit, which animated the great de- 
parted chemical philosophers whose names we have mention- 
ed, had descended, at least in one gentle dew-drop, on every 
cultivator of this science. But sadly are our hopes disap- 
pointed, when we see its public professors sanction as true, 
errors, which have cost so much time, and patience, and 
mind to overthrow. We looked in vain, hoping to find the 
error, respecting the composition of water, corrected in the 
list of errata. We wish most sincerely that it iad been so. 
We put the case to the consciences of the gentlemen who 
have examined this production, and we ask them, if they consi- 
der 1. as the representative of an atom of hydrogen, to take 
the data of the composition of water, which they have sanc- 
tioned in this book, and from those, by the simple rule of 
three, to calculate the weight of an atom of oxygen. We 
ask the gentlemen, whether the number, which they 
would thus obtain, would not be one entirely different from 
that which is now received by the chemical world as the 
representative of the weight of an atom of oxygen; and 
whether the number, which we should obtain on their data 
would not, if true, destroy the whole foundation of chemical 
science, and introduce us to the Tower of Babel, rather than 
into the Temple of Philosophy. But we must leave the 
question for them to answer, and to show the public that 
they are correct. ‘Till then, we are satisfied with the exper- 
iments of Berzelius and Dulong, and we shall take the 
liberty of considering water as composed of hydrogen, 11.1, 
of oxygen, 88.9=100. 

With a rapid and superficial glance at a very few princi- 
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ples of chemical nomenclature, Mr. G. passes on at once to 
his classification of mineral substances. Among these, as is 
usual, he includes the free mineral acids, as they are termed. 
The classification is in part original, and so far it is unintelli- 
gible, and above our poor comprehension ; a fact, which we 
ascribe rather to the want of clear ideas in the head of Mr. 
G., than to our own dullness. ‘The classes, into which sub- 
stances not metallic, composed wholly or in part of acids, 
are divided, are four: viz. ‘‘ acids free, uncombined ”’ ; “ all 
the acids in this order contain oxygen as a common ingredi- 
ent.”” It is not so; muriatic acid does not contain a trace 
of oxygen. ‘‘ Acids so combined with an alkali as to form a 
salt, constitute the second order.” “The third order is 
composed of acids so combined with an earth or earths, as to 
form an earthy salt.” ‘Salts combined with an earthy 
base, as sulphate of alumine, form the fourth order.” The 
example he here gives can belong only to the third class. 
It is alumine, an earth combined with sulphuric acid, which we 
hope is not to be called a salt in the present state of chemi- 
cal knowledge. We are left wholly in the dark as to what 
new and unheard of “ salts” Mr. G. refers, when he talks of 
‘¢ salts combined with an earthy base.” We should be glad 
to learn in what hidden corner of the three kingdoms of 
nature, such a compound was ever found. We here make 
a demand on our charity, and suppose this error to be a slip 
of the pen. In the hurry of transcribing the classification 
from Professor Cleaveland’s work, the writer’s head was 
doubtless confused, and she meant, that the fourth class 
should be formed of salts formed of an alkaline and an earthy 
base; as e. g. sulphate of alumine and potash, or common 
alum. Ifthe author did not know better, why did not her 
gentlemen guardians put her right? Ifshe did, why do they 
suffer her to go wrong? We absolve the compiler, be- 
cause her head seems to have worked itself clear on p. 197. 

“ How many acids are there?” Caroline asks. ‘‘ Some 
years since fifty were enumerated. The number, it is pro- 
bable, is far greater at present, since late investigations have 
led to the discovery of several others.”” We commend this 
caution. The answer is really so indefinite, that we cannot 
find fault with it. We consider it as an apology for igno- 
rance. But we are not disposed to be so lenient towards 
Mr. G., when in answer to Caroline’s question, whether 
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acids are compound substances, he says “‘ Generally.” We 
leave it to the candor of the gentlemen, who have unfortu- 
nately become answerable for this volume, whether “ Always” 
would not be the true answer to this question. If our chem- 
istry has taught us any thing about acids, it is that they are 
always compounds. We shall not allow them to shelter 
themselves under cover of the mellitic acid, the only one 
which they can possibly claim as a simple substance ; 
because, the very fact of its being acid would lead us, from 
all analogy, to pronounce it a compound. In the opinion of 
the best chemists, it is a compound, analogous to oxalic 
acid ; and Dr. Thomson, a chemical professor in Glasgow, 
whose opinion has some weight in Europe, supposes, that 
mellitic acid differs in constitution from the oxalic, only by 
containing two atoms more of oxygen. But we would not 
lace Dr. Thomson’s opinion, nor even our own, no, nor 
Souk together, against that of the learned body, which could 
sanction the answer ‘‘ Generally,” when there is but one soli- 
tary exception to the rule, and that a very doubtful case. 
Facts are all in all with us, and lacking one fact, we bow to 
Mr. G., and touch the hem of the lady’s mantle, in token of 
submission to their authority. Had we been teachers, in- 
stead of learners, as we are, since we opened the volume 
before us, we should have answered to Caroline’s question, 
Always, and then stated the solitary exception : and such, 
we fear, it must always remain, if the advancement of chem- 
ical knowledge is to be left to such persons as Mr. G., who 
are satisfied with the names of chemistry, and think that 
these are peculiarly important in “ pursuing mineralogy.” 
Mr. G. proceeds (p. 26); ‘*'Theacids found in mineral sub- 
stances, according to the order in which they are supposed 
to have occurred, are the carbonic, phosphoric, fluoric, sul- 
phuric, muriatic, nitric, boracic, tungstic, chromic, molybdic, 
arsenic, succinic, and mellitic. Hydrogen is, however, 
known to be a constituent, instead of oxygen, of the fluoric 
and muriatic [acids] which are termed acids.”” Here we 
find ourselves thrown upon a sea of errors, — we can scarcely 
find our way ; but as we have been retrograding ever since 
we have opened this book, we will go over the quotation 
backwards. 1. Respecting the composition of fluoric acid. 
Not only here, but on p. 139, it is stated, positively, that 
hydrogen is one of its constituents. Now the evidence on 
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this subject is just such as to induce all chemical writers to 
speak with caution as to the actual existence of a body termed 
fluorine, which, like chlorine, becomes an acid by union with 
hydrogen. Itis highly probable ; but the evidence is not quite 
so satisfactory as to allow any teacher to say it is so; and, in 
truth, after stating, on p. 26, and on p. 139, and leaving us to 
infer, on p. 31, that fluoric acid is actually a compound of that 
unknown substance, which Davy called fluorine, with hydro- 
gen, thus forming fluoric acid ; Mr. G. comes out all at once 
(p. 139), and denies that this acid has ever been decomposed ; 
in his own words, “all attempts to decompose it have hither- 
to proved unsuccessful.”? Now, what reliance can “ lyce- 
ums,”’ for which this book is intended, place on the teaching 
of persons, who stand self-contradicted, a contradiction so 
flat, that they preclude themselves from the shelter of even 
the probable existence of fluorine. 

2. In the enumeration of the acids found in mineral sub- 
stances, we should expect a perfect list. That it may ap- 
proach that, we beg leave to add sulphurous acid, Colum- 
bic, titanic, silicic, and antimonic acids. We are sorry to 
find any American author, denying Columbic acid to exist 
in minerals, since it takes its name from a mineral sent from 
Connecticut to Sir Hans Sloane, by Governor Winthrop, and 
the acid has been known since L801. Norshould we have ex- 
pected, that since ¢itani‘e or rutite, contains native crystal- 
lized titanic acid, and since there are no less than four 
native combinations of iron and titanic acid, that any per- 
son, who pretended to instruct others in mineralogy, would 
easily have forgotten, that titanic acid was “ found in mine- 
ral substances.”” And why is silicic acid omitted? What 
becomes of the great class of silicates? What composes 
rock crystal ? Crystallized silicic acid. What massive 
quartz? Silicie acid. Does not silicic acid compose a large 
part of earthy compounds? Have we not at least halfa 
dozen native silicates of iron? We shall have occasion to 
speak of antimonic acid hereafter. 

3. The enumeration of acids by Mr. G. is according to 
the order in which they are ‘‘ supposed to have occurred.” 
Geologists have attempted to assign different ages to diffe- 
rent rock formations, and have sorely disputed what was 
primary, what secondary, and what tertiary, and have mod- 
estly contented themselves with probabilities respecting the 
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age of different portions of the great crust of the globe. 
But how far in advance of every man among them, is the 
lady who compiled these “‘ Familiar Lessons?” How minute, 
too, her researches! Let geologists cease to dispute and 
wrangle ; and let them cover their faces with shame. Here 
they have a key which will unlock all mysteries, an enume- 
ration of the order, in which ingredients of the crust of the 
earth were created. How has this been determined ? 
Where is the evidence? Was the lady, who tells us ‘‘ the 
order in which the acids are supposed to have occurred,” 
present when “ the foundations of the earth were laid, and 
the measures thereof’’ ; — and does she give us this enume- 
ration from notes taken at the time, or from memory ? 
Doubtless, she has satisfied her protectors that she is sane 
on this point. We wish that she could give us the same 
evidence. 

Mrs. G. inquires if some of the above acids are not “ sim- 
ple or elementary bodies.” (p. 26.) ‘Mr. G. replied, Many 
of them are regarded as such, not having hitherto yielded to 
any of the attempts which have been made for their decom- 
position.” We have seen already, that the fluoric and mu- 
riatic acids have been declared by Mr. G. to be compounds, 
and, as we have, for his sake, granted the mellitic to be also 
compound, we entreat of him to inform the chemical 
world, which of all the others, including those we have had 
the impertinence to add to his list, has not been decomposed. 
For ourselves and the public, we declare that every one of 
them has been decomposed, and their constituents weighed 
and measured. ‘Then what a ridiculously absurd answer was 
“Many.” The iniquity of thus deceiving Mrs. G. is equal- 
led only by the effrontery with which he persists in error, 
when in answer to Caroline, who ‘ inquired if the composi- 
tion of the others [meaning the acids which Mr. G. would 
except as simple] was known ’” —‘“‘ Not of all, Mr. G. re- 
plied.” We have told our readers that their constitution is 
perfectly well known, and universally allowed. The lectu- 
rer touches (p. 31) on the cause of acidity. He says this 
oxygen was formerly supposed “ the general cause of acid- 
ity ; but late discoveries having proved this theory erroneous 
in ¢wo instances, in which hydrogen supplies its place, it is 
probably incorrect in others.” 

We are unwilling again to appeal to the gentlemen, who, 
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the newspapers inform us, “highly recommend this book.” 
But as we have, in the outset, stated how far the author is 
liable for mistakes in science, we know not to what other 
body, unless it be the public, we can apply for the decision of 
the question at issue between the aiders and abettors of the 
lady, and ourselves. We shall leave it to their candor. 
There are three questions, which we have to ask : 

Ist, Does not “‘hydrogen supply the place of oxygen”’ in 
more than two instances? If it does, then, 

2dly, Are not the other instances in which it does ‘ supply 
the place ” of oxygen, such as to render it certain, that the 
“theory is incorrect”? 

3dly, Are there not numerous instances, in which this theory 
of acidification is wholly overthrown, by substances which 
contain no trace of either hydrogen or oxygen ? 

Ist, We appeal to Aydriodic, and hydro-bromic acids, formed 
by hydrogen, with iodine and with bromine, to sulphuretted 
hydrogen, seleniuretted hydrogen, telluretted hydrogen, 
arseniuretted hydrogen, all combinations of hydrogen with 
metals, possessing decided acid properties, capable of com- 
bining with bases and forming salts. We presume these are 
enough to show the impropriety of limiting the acidifying 
power of hydrogen to “two” cases. 

2dly, The cases, which we have cited, all better attested 
than the combination between fluorine and hydrogen, abund- 
antly show that the ‘theory that oxygen is the general cause 
of acidity ”’ is not “ probably” but certainly “ incorrect.” We 
have ever considered it one of Davy’s greatest triumphs, 
that he destroyed this theory, and we were not prepared to 
see left, by the vague and uncertain manner in which this 
subject is touched by our author, the impression that Davy’s 
triumph is incomplete. It was not necessary to stir the 
matter at all; but having done so, it was the bounden duty 
of the author to leave a distinct impression on the mind 
of the reader. Nor need we look far in the mineral kingdom 
for proof, that 

3dly, Acidification can and does occur, where we have no 
trace of oxygen or hydrogen ; for do not sulphur and arsenic 
form an acid? Do not sulphur and antimony form an acid, 
if not the antimonic, yet analogous to the antimonic? and 
does not this very acid form, with sulphuret of lead, 
‘feather ore, and Jamesonite’’? and do not its combina- 
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tions with sulphurets of lead, copper, silver, form several 
other well known minerals? Do not all the “ supporters,” 
as well as oxygen, form, with several! acidifiable bases, acids ? 
and do} they not also form compounds, especially chlorine, 
with the noble metals, which have the properties of acids? 
And what shall we say of Selenium and Tellurium? Will 
not these form acids when united with all the acidifiable 
bases, as well as when they unite with hydrogen? They 
will. We do hopetherefore that, whenever the author again 
receives the assistance of her friends, they will not spare 
any errors, but tell the lady honestly what mistakes she 
commits, since she makes them answerable by telling the 
world, that they have ‘‘examined’’ and commended her 
‘* production.” 

We should not have taxed the patience of our readers so 
long on this subject, were we not persuaded, that “ young 
persons and lyceums”’ will imbibe erroneous impressions 
on the cause of acidity, if they are to depend on this book 
for their information. This is the impression left by Mr. G. 
on his audience ; and even Charles, aged 17, and fresh from 
college, says of chlorine, or ‘‘ oxymuriatic acid, as it was 
formerly called,” that, ‘‘ not possessing orygen, it cannot with 
propriety be regarded as an acid,” (p. 142.) On the same 
page we find the following gross blunders: ‘Iodine is a 
simple body, which belongs to the same class with oxygen 
and hydrogen.” Who ever before arranged hydrogen and 
oxygen in the same class? and as if to confirm himself and 
his hearers in the belief, that its natural place is with hydrogen, 
Mr. G. assures us, that “iodine is supposed by many chem- 
ists to be a supporter of combustion.”” Supposed! why if 
the thing is not perfectly established, then there is no fact in 
chemistry on which we can rely. Indeed we cannot attri- 
bute such mistakes to any thing but ignorance, fall the charge 
where it may. ‘To the same cause we ascribe the fact, that 
Mr. G. calls “iodine and bromine ”’ acids. (p. 144.) Doubt- 
less these are the ‘‘ elementary acids’? whose constitution 


Mr. G., in an early lecture, informed us was unknown. 

We have not room to point out so fully the errors in the 
chemical part of the book as we wish. We shall barely men- 
tion a few, which are so very glaring, that we must in charity 
believe that the author labors under some delusion, when 
she tells us that chemical Professors have ‘‘ examined ”’ her 
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book. Certainly if they ‘‘ wished for its success,’ we cannot 
but believe their hardihood exceeded their science, and that 
they hope against hope, or think the public to be more 
credulous on chemistry than on any other subject. 

We take atrandom. In the lecture, with which Chap. 6 
opens, Mr. G. says he shall “explain a few of the acids 
and alkalies.” ‘‘ We willcommence with Phosphorus.”’ It 
is neither an acid, nor an alkali. — ‘‘ It emits a white smoke 
in the atmosphere from which a beautiful light of flesh-red 
color arises.”’ It is no such thing. 

(P. 141,) “Davy investigated the properties of nitric acid so 
fully, which was at that time just introduced.” The latter 
part of the sentence will enable chemical readers to correct 
the former. 

** Boron (p. 145) is conjectured tobe a compound.” As- 
partic acid (same page) is obtained from an insoluble salt 
produced by the crystalline matter “in young shoots of 
Asparagus.” Salicine and populine are called “acids.” 
Soda (p. 152) ‘is the saline residence of plants growing on the 
sea-shore.”’ ‘‘ Nitrate of soda is thought to exist also native ; 
but it is very rare.”’ It is an article of commerce. Whole 
cargoes of the native salt are annually, and have been since 
1820, exported from Peru to the United States and to Eu- 
rope. ‘ Muriate of soda hasbeen prepared from crystals of sea 
water; this combination is the only state, in which muriatic 
acid forms a constituent of any rock, which is known.” 
(p. 153.) Thus muriates of lead, of silver, of ammonia, familiar 
to all mineralogists as native salts, are to be struck from our 
cabinets as mere human deceptions. Again, (p. 161,) as 
“strontium and barium” are “found only in combination 
with the sulphuric acid,” collectors must part with many 
beautiful specimens of carbonates of strontian and barytes. 
‘Sulphur, (p. 278,) it is ascertained by recent experiments, 
contains hydrogen.” When, where, and by whom? It con- 
tains not a trace of hydrogen. Magnesia (p. 195); “It is 
soluble in its own weight of water.’ It is generally believed 
to be soluble in 36.000 parts of water at 212°, in 5.760 parts 
of water at 60°, being like lime more soluble in cold, than in 
hot water. ‘ Ammonia, (p. 150,) or sal ammoniac, may be 
extracted from muriate of ammonia.”’ If sal ammoniac is not 
muriate of ammonia, what is it? ‘ Its insolubility in water” 
isone of the properties which ‘characterize this salt.” It 
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is soluble in 34 parts of cold, and in its own weight of boiling 
water. Salt petre or nitre (p. 151) ‘‘is easily recognised by 
its vivid combustion and slight detonations on exposure to 
heat.” True, if thrown upon live coals; false, if heated 
red-hot on an iron shovel. Any one can try the experiment. 
(P. 296,) one error more about hydrogen. Mr. G. seems to 
have a peculiar spite against this element. ‘It is of so in- 
flammable a nature as to take firein the atmosphere and burn 
many months.” So it will, if it is first kindled, and then the 
supply of hydrogen is kept up; two things which Mr. G. 
thinks perfectly useless. ‘Truly all the hydrogen which Mr. 
G. ever saw, must have been obtained from other sources 
than “natural bodies ”’ ; for these, he has informed us, ‘ do 
not contain it.” (P. 148,) ‘ The specific gravity of the alka- 
line metals, which is lighter than water, can be kept from 
spontaneous decomposition only in naptha ; instantly inflam- 
ing and passing off into the alkalescent state in water.” 
Would that we had the good fortune to obtain some of this 
tangible specific gravity ; we should not be plodding along 
these lines of dullness, but make our fortunes by converting 
it into soap; provided this “specific gravity can be kept 
from spontaneous decomposition.” But alas, we, and all 
mankind, including the author of this book, and its six 
interpreters, shall all suffer that great and last change, before 
the wisest man living will be able to unravel the mystery of 
‘the spontaneous decomposition of specific gravity.” 

We must take leave of the Chemistry of this volume ; with 
the solemn and deliberate conviction, that we have never read 
any work, so full of carelessness, so replete with errors in 
language, errors in thought, errors in fact, errors in theory, 
errors in philosophy. ‘Touching, among other topics, on 
Magnetism, we find the following, which we quote, with the 
charitable supposition that Charles has confounded some other 
ism with magnetism. ‘ The light produced by magnetism” 
is “very vivid.” “Itis, Mr. G. rejoined, said to be supe- 
rior to any other artificial light ; indeed that of the sun, only, 
may be said to surpass it.” (p. 134.) A ycar has hirdly elapsed 
since the great and long sought-for fact has been discovered, 
that magnetism can be converted into electricity. The great- 
est philosophers in Europe have had their eyes gladdened 
with some feeble sparks, drawn from a magnet, which have 
illuminated a dark and mysterious path of science. How 
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will they hide their faces, when they are informed, that here 
in this corner of the earth, in New England forsooth, where 
lyceums, and colleges, and chemical professors are as com- 
mon as barbers’ chairs, “light from magnetism” bursts 
forth in “ familiar lessons ” so splendidly dazzling, that the 
eye cannot look upon its exceeding brightness. We fear, 
as nothing farther is said about it, that the lady and her six 
friends have some grand patent plas for putting out the “ gas 
lights”’ in Boston, and for lighting the city with magnetic 
illuminators. Glorious discovery! Peace to whales; and 
glad tidings to the inhabitants of North End. 

In treating of the properties of minerals, an attempt is 
made to explain how their specific gravity is to be ascer- 
tained ; and Mr. G., as usual, blunders along, and is finally 
lost *¢ in a cubic foot of water,’ weighing eleven grains less 
than one thousand av oirdupois.’ > We ask, whether a cubic 
foot of water weighs eleven grains less than one thousand 
grains, as “* young persons”’ will construe this, or 1000 oun- 
ces, or 1000 pounds, or 1000 tous. We have usually been 
in the habit, where accuracy was not very essential, of call- 
ing acubic foot of water equal in weight to 1000 ounces. 
So too, in speaking of physical characters, (p. 43,) Mr. G. tells 
us that ‘the most important of the physical characters of 
minerals is that by which crystals or regular solids are pro- 
duced.”” We have, in common with the rest of mankind, 
believed, that crystals were important physical characters 
in minerals, and have often wondered how they were pro- 
duced. We are very glad to have our doubts cleared up by 
Mr. G., who so profoundly explains that crystals, physical 
characters themselves, are produced by physical characters, 

A considerable portion of the book is cecupicd in describ- 
ing crystals, which are illustrated by well executed diagrams 
which the publishers have the boldness to tell us are ‘ en- 
gravings ’’ making a large portion of the “78,” which adorn 
the book. But let us come tothe purely Mineralogical 
part of this work. The descriptions, setting aside their 
errors, are so very general, that it will be impossible for 
any ‘* young person ” or “lyceum,” by the aid of this work, 
to tell one stone from another. 

Mr. G. opens his cabinet, and runs over the names and a 
few characters and localities of his minerals, as if he were a 
showman, rather than a grave lecturer. We perfectly agree 
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with Mr. G., when (p. 350) he says, “I am fully aware, 
that, unless minerals are exhibited to view, hearing them 
described affords but little pleasure ; since an examination of 
the specimens is a desideratum, not to be dispensed with.” 
We are so fully convinced of this, that we earnestly entreat 
the author to present every purchaser of her book with a 
box of labelled specimens, as a fair equivalent for their 
money. If she gratifies us, we will present a few corrections 
relating to the mineralogical descriptions, gratis. ‘Time 
will not allow us to be very particular. 

*« Reddle, or red chalk,” (p. 176) Mr. G. has arranged in 
his cabinet with common chalk. The latter is a carbonate 
of lime, the former is an argillaceous oxide of iron. On 
what principle are they put into the same drawer? Are 
minerals classed according to their uses in art? 

Dolomite (p. 181); ‘It is sometimes flexible, when ex- 
posed to heat.” The effect of heat is to destroy its flexi- 
bility, and it regains this property, if moistened, or plunged 
in water. ‘* What is this white mineral, in which it” 
(thatis Dolomite) ‘‘ occurs ? Caroline asked. (p. 182.) It 
is grammatite.” Grammatite occurs in dolomite, but the 
latter we believe never in the former. 

“* Chloride of lime ” (p. 193.) Does it ever occur native ? 
If not, why does Mr. G. keep it as a mineral specimen ? 
So too of Prussian Blue, (p. 327.) Is this a natural product ? 
We believe of all artificial chemical products, it is the most 
difficult so prepare pure. We should be glad to be inform- 
ed of its natural localities, and moreover, since Mr. G. so 
well understands ‘‘ chemical nomenclature,” by what princi- 
ple he calls Prussian Blue, “‘ Perferro Cyanite of Iron.” 
There is no cyanous acid. Wohler’s acid is the cyanic; 
hence there can be no cyanite, nor ferro-cyanite, nor per- 
ferro-cyanite ; and Prussian Blue, with alumine for its body, 
is composed of water, of hydrocyanate of iron, and of hydrocy- 
anate of peroxide of iron. We give Mr. G. his choice of 
names ; for ourselves, we are content to call it by its old 
English name, or its old chemical name, Prussiate of iron ; or, 
if Mr. G. does not like that, we will call its name, according 
to the latest nomenclature, Ferro-cyanodide of iron. 

Again, (p. 341,) oxide of cobalt, “‘ combined with silver is 
called zaffre, which, when pulverized, is called smalts.” 
Smalts we had always supposed to be composed of oxide of co- 
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balt and silica ; at least, this combination will answer every pur- 
pose. We advise those who have smalts for sale to extract 
the silver. It will be a saving operation. We are glad too 
to find among other things, that our friends at “ Portsmouth, 
in New Hampshire,” (see p. 237,) are so well supplied with 
Anthracite. Portsmouth, in Rhode Island, has long been 
famed for a very inferior coal, and so has Worcester. 

(P. 316) “ Muriate of Copper is readily known from its 
property of disengaging chloride, on exposure to heat, or the 
action of acids.”” Perfectly true of the deuto-chloride of 
copper, which never occurs native, and therefore this charac- 
ter is inapplicable to the native muriate or proto-chloride. 
(P. 293,) “‘ The coal formation, which commences at New 
Haven, Connecticut, it is thought, extends, without interrup- 
tion, beyond Northampton, in Massachusetts.” Surely Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock must have ‘‘ examined this production ” be- 
fore his late geological survey ofthe state. He denies that there 
is any such formation along the Connecticut, or perhaps he 
has adopted his former opinion, that of the author above, in 
consequence of our remarks, in oursth Number. We hope 
the Professor’s mind is now settled on this point. However 
the case may be, we shall be glad to find this supposition 
verified ; especially if any part of that tract shall be found 
to contain coal of such a quality as to afford tolerable fuel 
for any purposes. 

(P. 292,) ‘* Caroline inquired, why coal was considered of 
vegetable origin. ‘The substance which lies upon it is 
always filled with vegetable remains, Mr. G. replied. A 
wood.ike appearance is also said to be traced on the various 
species of it ; but the validity of this assertion is, however, 
doubted by Mr. Nuttall, to whom I am indebted for the in- 
formation that no organic vestiges of any kind are ever found 
in beds of coal. Beside which, he asserts that the anthra- 
cite presents a coal exactly similar to the bituminous vari- 
ety, but destitute of bituminous or inflammable matter ; and 
it not unfrequently, as at Rhode Island, occurs in primitive 
rocks.” This is horrible. The whole sentence is a tissue 
of errors. ‘There is not a word of truth in it. We cannot 
except even the source of the information. ‘There must be 
some mistake even on that point, for we cannot believe that 
Mr. Nuttall ever said so. We have never had the good 
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fortune to see that gentleman. We know him only by 
his works. No person stands higher in our affections, for 
his zeal for all departments of nature, for his sound and deep 
knowledge, and, not among the least traits, which we think 
conspicuous in his writings, for an intense love of truth, and 
for manly candor. We did truly, as soon as we read this 
sentence, seek him, with the intent of asking him, if we our- 
selves had been so misled by the works we had examined, 
and the little surveys we had made, as to be perfectly in 
error on all the subjects touched on in the above quotation. 
We learned, however, that Mr. Nuttall had left the country. 
We have so much respect for him, that we will defend his 
reputation during his absence. If, on his return, he says we 
are in error, we shall follow his example ; for he has taught 
us how to recant. 

We give the author all the advantage she can desire in 
her defence, by confining the remark to the “coal beds.” 
We will throw out of the question the whole carboniferous 
group, all the coal measures if she wishes, and limit the 
remarks to the coal beds alone ; but we cannot assent to the 
assertion. We advise the author to appeal to her coal-hod. 
The evidence then will be against her, particularly if she 
happens to be using Nova-Scotia coal. 

Besides, the Rhode-Island coa! occurs in grey wacke. 
No coal has ever been discovered there in primitive rocks. 
We have no patience, and we fear our readers will have none, to 
pursue this subject farther. It seems to us to bear contra- 
diction on the face of it. We have pointed out a few errors 
in the work under examination ; not so many as we ought. 
If any one would arrive at a tolerable approximation to the 
true number of errors in this book, let him use this simple 
rule, viz. multiply the number of pages by three. 

The author no doubt thought that she was repaying the 
kindness of Mr. Nuttall, by thus calling him forth singly, 
and pointing to some particular portions of this work as spe- 
cially due to his kindness of heart. She publicly thanks 
the men of science, in what she thinks a very scientific 
way ; but there is one other, to whom she is under greater 
obligations, than to all the rest of the six gentlemen, as we sup- 
pose from the very great pains which are taken to place him 
before us in bold relief: hear her touching her lute to win 
his ear to submit to flattery ; it is not to be reached through 
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a scientific medium. ‘Charles remarked, (p. 131,) he 
thought Mr. Holbrook’s apparatus, lately published, des- 
cribed, in a most lucid manner, some of the instruments used 
in his lecture-room.” ‘Truly Maelzel’s Turk is nothing to 
this, and no doubt Mr. H. will soon exhibit an apparatus for 
excelling that grave personage, so that all ‘“‘ young persons 
and lyceums”’ may, by this apparatus, learn to play chess. 
Let no one doubt, for the lady tells Mr. H., that he has pub- 
lished an apparatus, which not only describes itself but 
other instruments! We are prepared for any thing in these 
days of galloping advancement, even modesty. Witness the 
following gentle fan-tap: ‘'To Mr. Josiah Holbrook, the 
high honor is due, not only of being the Founder of Lyce- 
ums, but for their universal establishment, by his unwearied 
exertions in various parts of the union. It may be said, this 
gentleman ‘ is emphatically the friend of education,’ having 
done so much by his lectures and publications, to aid in the 
diffusion of knowledge.” ‘ The reflection, said Madam Ar- 
lington, of having disseminated knowledge by exciting a taste 
for intellectual pursuits among the lower classes of society, 
and thus facilitating their enjoyment of pleasures so rational 
and ennobling, together with his love of science and litera- 
ture, cannot fail to produce in the mind of this gentleman, 
unalloyed happiness.”” There is but one bar to all this ; 
Mr. Holbrook is conscious, that there is not a word of truth 
in it. He is conscious, that Lyceums were in success- 
ful operation, in some parts of our country, long before his 
name was heard of. He is conscious, that their establish- 
ment was openly and publicly urged in some of our coun- 
ties, in addresses at cattle-shows. He is conscious, that 
some of the best of these institutions have arrived at a green 
old age, without his exertion, or even the sight of him or his 
apparatus. He is conscious, that he is not the Founder of 
Lyceums. He is conscious that these, or similar institutions, 
were in existence in England long before such things were 
dreamed of here. He is conscious, that the merit of sowing 
the seed of such associations belongs to the Baptist Mission- 
aries in Serampore. He is conscious that Jeremy Bentham 
published his ‘‘ Chrestomathia” before the existence of any 
such institution in England or in this country ;— and he is, 
we hope, unconscious of having examined this portion of ‘ this 
production,” unconscious of having ‘ wished for its success,” 
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unconscious of “taking any interest in the progress ” of these 
fables about himself. 

There are some portions of the volume to which we have 
not referred, — the Vocabulary, which is very laughable, and 
the list of errata, which is very lamentable by reason of its 
imperfections. Then there is all the part relating to concho- 
logy ; but we must close our remarks. The lady tells us 
that she is rolling together her stones, and preparing to hurl 
them upon us in a second volume devoted to Geology. The 
conchological portion of this first is merely introductory to 
that subject, and we shall take itup when that is before us. 
In the mean time, if the lady’s friends will, as they ought, 
persuade her not to publish another volume, we can only say, 
that the portion of the volume, which we are obliged for 
want of room to omit noticing, is no better, in point of accu- 
racy, than that which we have described. We have but one 
parting lisp for the lady. Rely upon yourself. Trust not 
your friends. ‘They have, we know not how it has happen- 
ed, betrayed you. Trust not to the magic of aname. As 
we know nothing of your ordinary pursuits, we will antici- 
pate your curiosity, and tell you something of ours. We 
have had the peculiar good fortune to pass most of our life 
rubbing our elbows among the great living throng of working 
men, sometimes its teacher, oftener its disciple. Time was, 
when recommendations ex cathedrd had great weight with 
the moving mass, among whom we lived. We remem- 
ber these days of deference with sincere pleasure ; but the 
thinking, reading, working men have seen and felt the falla- 
cy of newspaper “ puffs,” and would warn others to beware. 

Stand, therefore, gentle lady, in your second volume, on 
your own hard-earned reputation. 





Arr. 1X.— Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon Buona- 
parte, by Ricnaro Wuare ty, D. D., &c. &c. Cam- 
bridge: Brown, Shattuck, & Co., 1832. 12mo. pp. 39. 


When we first sat down to this pamphlet we looked for 
something like the “ Historic Doubts” of Walpole ; and ex- 
pected to see oui hero decked anew in as pure ermine as 
Richard, — as fully cleared perhaps from his guilt at Acre 
and elsewhere, as the memory of the tyrant from the bones 
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which witnessed against him in the tower. We confess we 
were somewhat startled when our author took a higher flight, 
and seemed rather to aim at putting an end to the hero him- 
self, than to his crimes. We took it at first fora mere jeu 
d’ esprit, — the spontaneous effusion of some logical brain, like 
Scoit’s demon, ‘ pressing to be employed.”’ But such was 
the demureness of the critic, so respectful his mention of his 
master Hume, such the care to ‘* quote all editions in order 
to accomodate all readers,’ that we were again deceived 
into believing him a disciple of the philosopher, and fully 
satisfied with his rules of evidence. 

But the mask is thrown off at length, and the real object 
discovers itself, — an attempt to refute Hume by the most 
popular of all methods, the reductio ad absurdum. Hume's 
chapter on Miracles, and the rules he lays down for estimat- 
ing the weight of evidence, are the points against which Dr. 
Whately has directed his attack. ‘To us, we must confess, 
Hume has never seemed so convincing, even when read 
alone and for the first time, as his admirers and some even 
of his opponents have appeared to consider him. ‘The boast- 
ed clearness and distinctness of his arguments always seem- 
ed to us rather a quality of the style, than of the thought 
which it clothed. It was because the sophism dared to ap- 
pear in so syllogistic a form that we were led to think it an 
argument. ‘The general principles with which he sets out 
are so narrowed and explained away, and restricted to such 
particular classes of objects, that if the rules and exceptions 
are both clearly exhibited side by side, they contradict and 
destroy each other. His followers have been forced to be 
more explicit, and with them the argument has lost all that 
plausibility and appearance of mathematical demonstration 
which it assumed in the hands of the master. Dr. Whately 
has answered it; and as it has been doubted whether this 
argument, of which the philosopher boasted with such un- 
philosophic haste, ever made a convert, so we are inclined 
to question whether it ever convinced the author himself. 
At the same time that the reader places his hand upon his 
heart, as he is requested, to answer Hume’s concluding in- 
quiry, we beg him to say, whether he does not suspect that 
the mind, capable of being convinced by such sophistry, was 
more than half convinced before ; whether the reasoner does 
not owe “his arguments to his determinations, rather than 
his determinations to his arguments.”’ 
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This little work, of which we have spoken, was originally 
ublished anonymously, but is referred to and acknowledged 
y Dr. Whately in his Logic, where he makes use of it to 

illustrate some of his principles and explanations in a criti- 
cism on Hume’s definition of experience. 

After quoting Hume’s principles of evidence with all the 
reverence of a respectful disciple, he proceeds to apply them 
to facts occurring at the present day ; and proves to the 
perfect satisfaction, we cannot but think, of every real disci- 
ple of the philosopher, that no man in Great Britain has any 
shadow of reason for believing in the existence of Napoleon 
Buonaparte. He comes forward as Hume’s disciple. After 
noticing the disputes about Napoleon’s character, actions, 
and motives, he says : 


“In the midst of these controversies, the preliminary question 
concerning the existence of this extraordinary personage, seems 
never to have occurred to any one as a matter of doubt ; and to 
show even the smallest hesitation in admitting it, would pro- 
bably be regarded as an excess of skepticism, on the ground 
that, this point has always been taken for granted by the dis- 
putants on all sides, being indeed implied by the very nature 
of their disputes.”’ pp. 3, 4. 


Whence then do we derive any pretence for such a 
belief? 


‘* Most persons would refer to the newspapers as the authority 
from which their knowledge on the subject was derived: so 
that, generally speaking, we may say, it is on the testimony of 
the newspapers that men believe in the existence and exploits 
of Napoleon Buonaparte.” p. 7. 


In deciding on the credibility of these witnessses, the 
author takes in substance these three questions to be an- 
swered: Ist. have they any means of gaining correct infor- 
mation ; 2d, have they any interest in concealing truth or 
propagating falsehood ; 3d, do they agree in their testimony. 

Upon examination of the gentlemen of the press in regard 
to all these particulars, the decision is against them, and by 
strict logic we arrive at this startling maxim : 


‘It is possible for a narrative, however circumstantial, how- 
ever steadily maintained, however public, and however impor- 
tantthe events it relates, however grave the authority on which 
it is published, to be nevertheless an entire fabrication ! ” p. 12. 
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« That even in this enlightened age, as it is called, a whole 
nation may be egregiously imposed upon, even in matters which 
intimately concern them, may be proved by the following in- 
stance. It was stated in the newspapers, that a month after 
the battle of Trafalgar, an English officer, who had been a pris- 
oner of war, and was exchanged, returned to this country from 
France, and, beginning to condole with his countrymen on the 
terrible defeat they had sustained, was infinitely astonished to 
learn that the battle of Trafalgar was a splendid victory: he 
had been assured, he said, that in that battle, the English had 
been totally defeated ; and the French were fully and univer- 
sally persuaded, that such was the fact. Now if this report of 
the belief of the French nation was not true, the British Pub- 
lic were completely imposed upon; if it were true, then both 
nations were, at the same time, rejoicing in the event of the 
same battle, as a signal victory to themselves, and consequent- 
ly one or other at least of these nations must have been the 
dupes of their government: for if the battle was never fought 
at all, or was not decisive on either side, in that case both par- 
ties were deceived.” pp. 15, 16. 

But the most satisfactory and ingenious part of the argu- 
ment, we think, is that in which he considers the evidence 
as relating toa fact in itself improbable ; according to the 
maxim of Hume, “the evidence resulting from the testi- 
mony receives a diminution, greater or less in proportion as 
the fact is more or less unusual.” We are shown that the 
whole story is itself highly improbable: every part is on a 
grand scale, full of the splendid and marvellous: “ every 
event has the roundness and completeness so characteristic 
of fiction, complete victories — total overthrows — entire 
subversion of empires — perfect reéstablishments of them.” 

His victories were not like those of the kings of old times 
over an undisciplined rabble, or like the march of the Roman 
power, the slow acquisition of centuries ; but the conquest 
of a continent is made the achievement of a single life. The 
most splendid rewards are bestowed upon him, if we believe 
the story, in his moments of defeat. He returns from one 
campaign, beaten and a fugitive, — only to receive a crown : 
from another, leaving the wrecks of his fine army, scattered 
along the whole line of his flight, only to appear again on 
the very scene of his humiliation, girdled with a prouder 
host. He is thrown to the ground only to gain strength 
from its touch. What had surely sent his brother generals 
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to the scaffold, seats him upon a throne. And all this con- 
tradiction of common experience, all this subversion of the 
laws which commonly govern the actions of men, is for no 
purpose or end that we can discover. 

Hume had said * the wise lend a very acade:nic faith to 
every report which favors the passion of the reporter, 
whether it magnifies his country, his family, or himself” It 
is made use of in this argument very happily. 


“There is one more circumstance, which I cannot forbear 
mentioning, because it so much adds tothe air of fiction which 
pervades every part of this marvellous tale; and that is, the 
nationality of it. 

‘** Buonaparte prevailed over all the hostile states in turn, ez- 
cept England; in the zenith of his power, his fleets were swept 
from the sea, by England ; his troops always defeat an equal, 
and frequently even a superior number of those of any other 
nation except the English; and with them it is just the reverse ; 
twice, and twice only, he is personally engaged against an En- 
glish commander, and both times he is totally defeated ; at Acre 
and at Waterloo; and, to crown all, England finally crushes 
this tremendous power, which has so long kept the continent 
in subjection or in alarm, and to the English he surrenders 
himself prisoner! Thoroughly national to be sure! It may 
be all very true; but I would only ask, if a story had been fab- 
ricated for the express purpose of amusing the English nation, 
could it have been contrived more ingeniously? It would do 
admirably for an epic poem; and indeed bears a considerable 
resemblance to the Iliad and the Aneid ; in which Achilles and 
the Greeks, A‘neas and the Trojans, (the ancestors of the Ro- 
mans,) are so studiously held up to admiration. Buonaparte’s 
exploits seem magnified inorder to enhance the glory of his 
conquerors ; just as Hector is allowed to triumph during the 
absence of Achilles, merely to give additional splendor to his 
overthrow by the arm of that invincible hero. Would not this 
circumstance alone render a history rather suspicious in the 
eyes of an acute critic, even if it were not filled with such 
gross improbabilities; and induce him to suspend his judg- 
ment, till very satisfactory evidence (far stronger than can be 
found in this case) should be produced.” 28 — 30. 


Selecting the most prominent events in the life of Napo- 
leon, our author has woven them into one continued narra- 
tion in the phraseology of Scripture ; and has indeed, with- 
out any departure from truth, made out a history so impro- 
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bable,so contradictory to what we must call historical experi- 
ence, — shown us so many effects, wholly unexpected, spring- 
ing from causes with which they were never before combined, 
as most perfectly supports him in asking at its conclusion: 


‘Now, if the free-thinking philosopher, one of those who 
advocate the cause of unbiassed reason, and despise pretended 
revelations, were to meet with such a tissue of absurdities as 
this in an old Jewish record, would he not reject it at once, as 
too palpable an imposition to deserve even any inquiry into its 
evidence? Is that credible then of the civilized Europeans 
new, which could not, if reported of the semi-barbarous Jews 
3000 years ago, be established by any testimony ?” 

“The opposition to experience has been proved to be as 
complete in this case, as in what are commonly called mira- 
cles; and the reasons assigned for that contrariety by the de- 
fenders of them, cannot be pleaded in the present instance.” 
pp. 27, 28. 

Though strictly claiming the right, which Hume has taken 
to himself, that be who points out the improbability of a 
story shall not be obliged to suggest an hypothesis of his 
own; yet it is hinted that “ Napoleon,” which signifies 
«‘ Lion of the Forest,’’ may have been an epithet applied to 
several successful commanders: and that ‘* Buonaparte,” i. e. 
‘good part’? may refer to the patriotic part of the French 
Nation rather than to an individual: and we are not permit- 
ted to smile at this, “for it is positively stated, that the 
Hindoos believe at this day ‘the honorable East India 
Company ’ to be a venerable old lady of high dignity resid- 
ing in Great Britain.” 

Shortly after the first publication of this little work, Na- 
poleon died at St. Helena ; a circumstance which Dr. Whate- 
ly has happily made use of to throw an air of suspicion over 
the whole story. Presuming this little tract must have direct- 
ed public attention to the improbability of the tale with 
which they had been so long amused, he asks : 

“‘ Supposing the whole of the tale [ have been considering 
to have been a fabrication, what would be the natural result of 
such an attempt to excite inquiry into its truth? Evidently 
the shortest and most effectual inode of eluding detection would 
be to Aill the phantom, and so get rid of him at once.” p. 39. 

The argument is very well sustained ; the events in the 
life of Napoleon are most happily selected and combined, 
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and the whole piece is a perfect and, to common minds, very 
pleasant answer to the rules of the sophist. The idea was 
a happy one, and the developement of it fell into good 
hands. We question, whether any reply to Hume is more 
clear and satisfactory, certainly there is none which will re- 
main more firmly impressed upon the mind, than this. To 
us it seems too real and perfect, too valuable an effort of 
a great mind, to be left to the uncertain fate of a pamphlet. 
We hope to see it incorporated into some future edition of 


Dr. Whately’s works. 








Art. X.— An Abridgment of Adam’s Latin Grammar, de- 
signed for the Use of Beginners. A New Edition, cor- 
rected and improved. Cambridge: Brown, Shattuck, 
& Co. 1832. 18mo. pp. 158. 


Tuts abridgment contains all those parts of Adam’s Gram- 
mar, which are usually marked by the instructer, to be 
committed to memory by the beginner. By this practice, 
the latter is taught that some parts of the Grammar are unim- 
portant ; and looks forward with dread to the fatal “ second- 
time going-over,”” when examples and exceptions are to 
come upon him in all their terrors. 

This evil is avoided, by using, in beginning, a suitable 
abridgment. ‘That before us is well selected, and clearly 
and correctly printed. It is a second edition, with some 
useful additions, of an abridgment published in Boston in 
1824. The following extract from the preface sufficiently 
explains the character of the book. ‘ What is wanted to put 
into the hands of our younger pupils is a grammar short and 
intelligible, without notes or explanations, in a clear, distinct 
type, and containing little, except what is to be committed to 
memory and learned with the greatest accuracy.” It will 
also be useful to those young ladies who ‘ake a few steps in 
Latin as a preparation for one of the modern languages. In 
all cases, a thorough knowledge of it will form a good pre- 
paration for the use of a larger and more philosophical gram- 
mar. 
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Arr. XI. — The Grammatical Instructer ; containing an 
Exposition of all the Essential Rules of English Gram- 
mar, &c. By Samvet B. Emmons. Boston. Waitt 
& Dow. 1832. 12mo. pp. 160. 


Tus Grammar contains only Etymology, Syntax, and 
Punctuation. ‘The Etymology and Syntax are interwoven 
or follow each other, in the different parts of speech, 
in so connected a manner, as to afford an analytical view of 
the several classes of words in their order, and their relation 
to other words. 

The author’s own explanation of his plan in the ‘* Adver- 
tisement,”’ affords an intelligible view of the peculiarities of 
his Grammar : 


“In most grammars, particularly those of the smaller 
class, the rules and variations of the parts of speech are so 
scattered from one end of the book to the other, that a stu- 
dent, wishing for any information not directly given under 
the proper head, must search a long time before he can ob- 
tain it; and, perhaps, search in vain ; for what is contained 
in one grammar may not be found in all. 

‘The author of this compilation has endeavoured to collect 
together all the essential rules, with their variations, and 
arrange them under the respective parts of speech to which 
they appertain. And, it is confidently believed, that no 
more are inserted than what are necessary to parse correctly 
the language for which they are composed.” 


His principles of punctuation are too unyielding, and such 
as multiply the pauses too much. There must be some 
compromise between grammatical rules and the natural pau- 
ses made in good reading; by which the exceptions to the 
rule, as, for instance, to that respecting the relative, will 
sometimes outnumber the examples in which the rule is to 
be obeyed. 

There is a good deal of ingenuity displayed in the work, 
and no innovations, as we perceive, tending to unsettle the 
comnionly received principles of practical grammar. 
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